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Craft and Art in Amateur Photography 


EDOUARD C. KOPP 


MET the old rancher near ‘The 
Sentinel.” The river lay below us. 
Looking south, we could see _ its 
silvery length meander until it lost 
itself in its own tortuous curves in 
the distant valley, which lay closely-guarded by 
Mt. Lookout on the east and Red Mountain 
on the west. Far away, fully thirteen miles, 
in lavender mists and snow, old Sopris kept 
careful watch. . 
*Art-photographs?” he asked almost 
temptuously; then continued: ‘You 
see this place lined up with easels, years ago. 
Every young lady in the country painted this 
scene. And Lordy! how they did paint it! 
They called it art, but—well, maybe I didn’t 
understand. But now, all you see is cameras. 
And I’m not sure that they do much better. 
Such whites and blacks! Them good old hills 
ain’t so harsh as folks make ’em out to be. But 
maybe I don’t understand—don’t understand.” 
And the old fellow walked off muttering to him- 
self and left me gazing through my ground- 
glass, while the breeze flapped my focusing- 
cloth about my head. 
The old man was right! 
of other days—and I use the term 
very broadly to designate those who paint and 
draw, regardless of the intrinsically artistic 
merit of their work—the many amateur-sketchers 
and watercolorists were untrained and did make 
poor pictures; but so does the untrained ama- 
teur-photographer of to-day make poor pictures. 
The untrained artist had not the technique to 
put upon canvas an artistic creation, and the 
untrained photographer has not the technique 
to put upon printing-paper an artistic creation. 
He cannot transpose to monochrome the truth 
of the plain scene before him, much less impart 
his personalitvy—he does not know how! 
Nowadays, almost everybody photographs. 
That is, he possesses a camera, makes exposures 





con- 
used to 


The many artists 
“artists” 





and, finally, obtains a photographic reproduc- 
tion—good or bad—of the subject he had before 
his lens. Of course there are photographers and 
photographers. There are those whose sole am- 
bition is to “snap” things. They have taken 
to heart the slogan of some photo-finishing 
houses: “You press the button; the 
rest!” Then, there are those who do their own 
finishing; but who have little more interest in 
the work than the foregoing snap-shooters, 
since it is prompted by the mere reason that 


we do 


_ they can work a bit cheaper than they can have 


people work for them; their interest in finishing 
is financial rather than artistic or even photo- 
graphic. But, lastly, there are those whose aim 
it is to make good pictures. And it is to this 
class that I address this article, for it is to them 
that we must look for the future of photography. 
However, it is not my present purpose to exhort 
them to worship at the shrine of art—although 
the future must accept photography as an art 
if it is to live as an intrinsic part of our daily 
lives and an influence for good. 

The present tendency is to insist most pas- 
sionately on the art of the photograph. The 
eye of the amateur is assailed on every hand by 
notices of the high calling of his hobby. If it 
is not in a magazine-article, it is in a book; or, 
perhaps, in an exhibition of “art-photography.” 
Now, I grant, if you will, that pictorial photog- 
raphy and art are so closely related that the 
photograph easily becomes art. But I con- 
tend that the exaggeration of the art-side of 
photography is not always best for the novice. 
What would I have? I would insist on viewing 
photography primarily as a craft, but one cap- 
able of being converted into an art. 

To photograph, as the average individual 
photographs, is almost purely a matter of guess- 
work and luck. He focuses in the general direc- 
tion of the subject that he wishes to reproduce— 
and I mean here, exactly what I say. There is 
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usually but one best place from which a picture 
may be made—rarely two points which will vield 
equally satisfactory results—and that place 
must be found by diligent search and experi- 
ment. Yet, watch your tyro. He comes up 
on the run. “That looks pretty—abominable 
expression—doesn’t it?” he calls. Next, he 
sets up his tripod wherever he happens to stop, 
if, indeed, he owns such a thing, or stands 
rooted to the spot if he doesn’t. 

“I guess a fiftieth of a second ought to be 
about right,” he observes, but waits for no 
answer; snaps his picture, and has hurried on 
to newer scenes before you have recovered from 
your first look full of appreciation at what lay 
before vou. 

Then he develops his plate with a ready- 
made developer, the composition of which he 
is entirely ignorant of; takes his plate from the 
solutions with the remark, “I think that is 
about enough”; “‘hypos” it, washes it, dries 
it, all by guesswork, and his plate is ready for 
printing—if, indeed, he is fortunate enough to 
have any image at all on the emulsion. The 
printing-process is much a duplicate of the 
plate-developing—just as generally inaccurate. 
It is, “I suppose three seconds will be long 
enough to print this,” and, “These prints ought 
to have been in-the water long enough.” But 
never once in all the manipulation does he say, 
“T know!” 

Since art is the systematic application of 
knowledge or skill in the accomplishment of a 
desired result, it follows that photography— 
as practiced by the average individual—has no 
just claim to be called art. But art, as we 
think of the term applied to painting, to draw- 
ing, to etching and, more recently, to photog- 
raphy, supposes an intellectual and emotional 
creative faculty beyond mere knowledge and 
skill. It is a faculty which must come entirely 
from within the man, for it is one that no amount 
of study or instruction can impart. And just 
that is the heart-breaking thing about art. 
The most cursory canvass of art-schools_ will 
show that there are many pupils who have the 
capacity and the willingness to learn; who 
develop great dexterity in the mechanical and 
theoretical branches of art, but who lack the 
spark divine, and consequently become painters, 
yes; but artists, never. It is obvious, then, 
that every man cannot become an artist. But 
there is one thing he can become, unless he is 
entirely abnormal in his characteristics. He 
can become a craftsman. The epithet is not 
one to be despised. To be a good craftsman 
is far preferable to being a poor artist. William 
Morris has demonstrated that virtually every 





man can become an artisan, and that if he will 
but direct his attention perseveringly he can 
develop into a creditable craftsman. But, thus 
far, no one has developed any system whereby 
an artist can be made by exertion of effort. 

I mean, therefore, to urge the amateur to 
strive for craftsmanship in photography. The 
title is not so exalted as is that of “artist,” it is 
true; but by aiming at perfect mastery of 
technique he will gain much and, rest assured, 
if the creative faculty and the vigorous imagina- 
tion are within him he will not long remain the 
larval craftsman, but will be metamorphosed 
into the full artist; and with the technical 
training he has gained from his apprenticeship 
to the craft will be free to realize the visions he 
sees, for he will fully understand the use of the 
necessary means to achieve his ends. 

The average photographic amateur, if he 
takes himself and his hobby at all seriously— 
and it is such that I shall always mean when I 
refer to the amateur—endeavors to produce 
artistic pictures. I do not mean to imply that 
he has the creative faculty of a necessity— 
although he usually appears to believe that the 
cloak of Raphael has descended on his shoulders— 
but that he appreciates the better pictures and 
endeavors to fashion his own production after 
the results achieved by the recognized masters 
of photographic art: Keighly, Mortimer, Arbuth- 
not, Demachy, and others. However, he is 
hampered in the realization of his pictorial 
desires very largely by the lack of an adequate 
mechanical technique. And I am _ not sure 
entirely that this is altogether his own fault. 
On every hand he is assailed by an advertise- 
ment that tells him how easy it is to master 
photographic technique when the advertised 
article is used. It may be a developing-tank, 
a new developer, a printing-box, or one of the 
hundreds of other photographic articles on the 
market. I do not mean to appear to disparage 
or to brand as dishonest these articles—since 
the fact remains that they do make the technique 
“asy—that is, results of a certain standard can 
be attained easily by the tyro. 

But it is in this very apparent simplicity that 
the danger lies. The advertisements are so 
convincingly worded that who can help being 
caught by them? The results are legitimate, 
as I have said. Wherein, then, is the danger? 
It is too easy! that is the danger. The amateur 
grows satisfied with just so much as he can get 
thus easily. He seeks to enhance the merit of 
his output by better lenses, better cameras, 
better tools throughout, but he does not study 
how he can get the greatest good out of those 
tools; he fails to add the one thing which will 
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“ONLY YESTERDAY 


lay the real groundwork of his hobby as an art. 
He multiplies accessories, but fails to put into his 
bread of art the leavening of solid knowledge. 
There are few things worth while which can 
be gained except by a certain amount of drudg- 
ery. Most of us dislike drudgery; the photo- 
graphic amateur no less than anyone else. And 
yet it is the fact that those who rise to pre- 
eminence in an art, a craft, a profession, in any- 
thing worth while, are those most persistent in 


drudgery. We are astounded at the art of a 
great musician. We speak of his genius, his 


inspiration, his talent, his everything that is 
intangible and above the clouds; but how 


seldom do we hear anyone speak of his drudgery, 
the hours upon hours that he sat at his task, 
day after day, from earliest childhood, the thing 
that made him, that proved the foundation 
whereon he could build the magnificent edifice 
which made him an artist! 

But, you may say, the musician’s playing is 
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no hobby; a man cannot be expected to work 
ata hobby. Well, that all depends on the man! 
Some very fine musicians commenced their 
artistic careers as amateurs. Let us look at a 
different hobby, one that few men enter pro- 
fessionally but that many practice for their own 
delight: revolver-shooting. I am acquainted 
with a remarkably clever revolver expert who 
shoots purely as a hobby, and yet he practices 
as diligently and as conscientiously as though 
his life-work depended upon it. By nature he 
is not a studious man, yet he has made himself 
an authority in ballistics and trajectory and all 
the nice theoretical things closely related to 
shooting. In short, he is not afraid of drudgery. 

There is much of this drudgery in photography. 
What I mean is that there is much which might 
appear foreign to what an amateur thinks he 
ought to know to make good pictures. An 
amateur once asked me, ““Why should I weigh 
out my own chemicals?” And I told him that 
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he could thereby gain a clearer perception of 
what constituted a developer, and a greater 
control over his negatives and prints. Then 
he asked me why he should burden his mind 
with the chemistry of photography when all 
he had to do was to step to the nearest drug- 
store and purchase, ready for use, all the things 
he might need. When I told him that he must 
know some of the chemistry and the optics of 
photography, and that he should know per- 
spective and a few other subjects if he would 
be a good craftsman, he answered me: 

* Well, I am not in this hobby to be a crafts- 
man; I took it up because I have a love of art, 
and want to make artistic pictures.” 

Go to! thought I, you do not love art in 
reverence if you are not willing to work for her. 

His worship of art reminded me of the wor- 
ship of God we often see in our churches. It 
is an ostentatious worship; one put on, like 
the Sunday walking-coat, to be paraded on the 
boulevard of a fine morning. It is but a cloak 
and for our neighbors’ notice. But should that 
worship ask any sacrifice, anything—well, in- 
convenient to our comfort,.we immediately find 
an excuse. And the sad thing is that, as the 
years roll along, we see more and more of this 
superficial worship. It is the worship which 
fills the churches on a beautiful Easter morning, 
but leaves empty pews to stare the sorrowing 
pastor out of countenance the following Sunday 
morning when the walks are wet and the sky 
leaden. And the spirit that prompts superficial- 
itv and ostentation in religion is not one to 
foster profundity of artistic study and worship: 
for true art demands reverence and depth of 
love no less positively than does God, since all 
true art is founded in good. 

It may appear like piling unnecessary diffi- 
culties upon the amateur to ask him to learn 
the chemistry of photography. He will prob- 
ably say that for the few pictures he takes the 
effort is disproportionately great to the benefit 
he would derive. Of that, naturally, he must 
himself be the judge. But if he is not willing 
to go the length of doing a little drudgery, let 
him at once and honestly renounce pretence of 
being an artist. 

Since he usually takes up photography without 
more personal instruction than his equally unin- 
structed friends can give and he digs out his bits 
of knowledge by himself, he will, no doubt, 
find it no easy matter to master the chemistry 
required. Chemical equations 
a special aptitude and some previous training 
have a tendency to get badly mixed up without 
the aid of someone to thus and so! to 
direct the focus of the mind so that it can see 


unless one has 


say 











the point of the problem. Then, too, with a 
kitchen-table, a sink, and a few bottles as our 
sole laboratory it is difficult to get the full good 
of experiment from our array of chlorides and 
nitrates and sulphites and bromides, or even 
to comprehend their essential differences and 
likes. But the effort should be made. Fabre 
taught himself chemistry and analytic algebra, 
and though few of us have the ability or the 
perseverance of a Fabre, most of us have such 
powers as would quite astonish us if we were 
really to study with a will and an aim. 

The amateur-photographer is not urged to 
make himself a master-chemist; that is unneces- 
sary. But he should study the chemistry 
which applies to the work he has undertaken, 
so that he need not guess, but will know just 
what effect any given developer will have upon 
the silver salts of his plate or his paper; that 
he can predict with certainty whether he must 
add more sulphite or carbonate, whether it is 
best to use a single or a compound developer 
to ensure the result he desires. When the 
amateur made himself familiar with the 
affinities of the various chemical compounds 
used in photography, and their reactions under 
various conditions, he knows what to expect 
and, consequently, works with authority. Given 
then, a desired result he can predetermine just 
how it may best be attained. He has made 
a definite step toward artistry when he has 
gained specific knowledge. 

But it must not be thought that a knowledge 
of chemistry alone will be sufficient. That will 
take care only of the chemical part of the work. 
There is the optical part, the knowledge of 
lenses and light, which is no less necessary. 
The photographer must know just as thoroughly 
the effect of any given lens on his work as he 
must know the effect of any given chemical on 
the plate later. And he must make himself 
scientifically familiar with exposures and the 
reasons for exposures. In other words, he must 
know why with one lens and stop he needs an 
exposure of a hundredth of a second and why 
with another he needs a half second; why one 
lens gives him hard lines and another gives 
him softness; why one suffers from astigmatism 
and another does not, and so on. The mathe- 
matics of optics are exceedingly difficult and I 
would not be thought to insist that the student 
master them in their entirety. All I suggest is 
that he make himself familiar with those phases 
of light, of refraction, or reflection, which have 
to do with photography. I would not have 


has 


him study optics so that he can invent new 
lenses, but that he can comprehend thoroughly 
the possibilities of the lens he owns. 


He must 
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make his hobby a science first, if he would 
make it an art later. 

The painter does not begin his career by 
endeavoring to produce a work of art before 
he can draw a cube or a rhomb. And yet it is 
just this which the photographic amateur 
usually does. Before he can make a creditable 
photograph of a book beside an ink-well, or of 
a barn; before he has learned thoroughly how 
to focus his camera, he tries to make intricate 
compositions that involve the greatest niceties 
of exposure and chiaroscuro. The consequence 
is that he does not guess correctly! His ex- 
posure is faulty, and his chemical knowledge 
unequal to the task of bringing the best values 
out should he accidentally strike an approxi- 
mately correct exposure. His plate is only a 
record of his own incompetence. Sad as it may 
seem, he often learns no lesson from his failure, 
but persists in his ignorance, blaming every- 
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thing from God’s own sun in the heavens to 
the tap water, excepting alone himself. 

The photographer’s indifference to basic prin- 
ciples is akin to that of the writer who does not 
study literature or read much lest his works 
bear the influence of another. This is all rub- 
bish! An art not founded deeply in the solid 
sarth of craftsmanship; the mechanical, the 
intellectual technique of that art, cannot stand. 
Having attained proficiency in technique, the 
amateur is ready to enter seriously the field 
of art. But let him study his art even as he 
before studied his science: intensely. Let him 
study perspective and the principles that govern 
it; let him study chiaroscuro, the balance of 
lights and shadows; let him study lines and 
composition. Let him go to the great artists 
for his art; to Michelangelo, to Titian, to 
Turner, to Landseer; and let him go to the 
writings of those in authority; to Reynolds, 
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to Da Vinci, to Ruskin, to Fuseli, for the devel- 
opment of his critical discernment. 

And, lastly, when he has mastered the tech- 
nique of his craft, when he has mastered the 
teachings of his art, let him give expression to 
the creative faculty within him. As Ruskin 
advises the young painter not to seek to invent 
new expressions in painting, but to let such 
expressions be the natural outburst of emotion 





and healthy imagination, so would I advise the 
young photographer not to seek to invent new 
expressions, but so to express himself that the 
message he bears will be the spontaneous out- 
burst of his inner self; the expression of an 
artistic imagination governed by knowledge 
and sound technique. Then, and not until 
then, will he be an artist in the true and uni- 
versally accepted meaning of the word. ; 


Proe and Kahn on Soft-Focus Lenses 


AUGUST KRUG 


ROE came out of the darkroom with 
an expression on his face which can 
best be described as quietly trium- 
phant. He held a dripping plate 
to the opal-shielded light and 
squinted at it through half-closed eyes as he had 
seen art-critics do. ‘Look at this, will you?”’ 
he cried. 

Kahn, out in the library, heard him and laid 
aside the magazine he was reading. ‘What are 
you up to now?” he queried; then, catching 
sight of the plate in Proe’s fingers, “fuzzy work, 
eh?” 

“Right! 
with my new soft-focus lens. 
think of it?” 

*T think you will have a bad case of frilling if 
you don’t hustle that plate back into the hypo. 
When you come out, we'll talk it over.” 

Proe obeyed with a sinking feeling. Was Kahn 
_going to rip his new notion up the back, as had 
happened before? Proe had been a_ picture- 
making amateur for a short time only: his con- 
nection with the camera-club had been for an 
even briefer period; still, he had produced a few 
good pictures, and felt entitled to form opinions 
of his own. Kahn had white hair, and was a 
photographer when Proe entered this world; 
but secretly Proe deemed him unprogressive. 
New blood was what photography needed, and 
he thought that a lot of it flowed through his 
own veins. 

Kahn was awaiting him, and led the way to the 
reception-room. It was unoccupied, and they 
made themselves comfortable in one corner. 

*“So you have bought a soft-focus lens, have 
you?” Kahn began. “I suppose that you will 
begin to make Salon prizes at once.” 

“Well, hardly,” laughed Proe. 





This is the first plate I have made 
What do you 


“You see, 


there is such a lot of things I have to learn.” 
“Good boy!” approved his friend. 


“A little 





modesty never hurt anyone. But are you of the 
opinion that a soft-focus lens will help you on 
the road to Salon success?” 

“Oh, unquestionably!”’ replied Proe. “Why, 
every picture made with a lens of that type 
teems with mystery and suggestiveness. It 
lends a charm even to the commonplace. You 
must admit that the quality of its image is—for 
artistic purposes—superior to that of the anastig- 
mat.” 

Kahn looked dubious. “Well, I will admit,” 
he said, “that I have seen pictures made with 
soft-focus lenses that created within me a feeling 
of mystery. But—with a big but—I refuse to 
acknowledge that every picture of that kind 
awakens that feeling. Most users do not know 
how to get the best results from their lenses, and 
it would make little difference if they did. Now- 
adays, the subject of a photograph is thought 
rather unimportant, so long as the technique 
is good. I may be old-fashioned; but I contend 
that this is wrong. A picture ought to have a 
reason for being. Why waste time, plates and 
patience on something not worth shucks? 
People take indistinct photographs, in the belief 
that indistinctness is the same as mystery. To 
me, my boy, the only mystery is, ‘Where on 
earth do they get the nerve to show that stuff as 
artistic photography!’”’ 

Proe was annoyed, and showed it as he an- 
swered shortly, “‘That’s as the eye sees it, you 
know!” 

“TY think that’s bunk!” said Kahn quite 
frankly. “I believe that anyone who sees things 
that way ought to have his vision corrected by 
the combined efforts of oculist and optician. 
Maybe the thing is too deep-seated and can be 
helped only by an alienist or—but come! I do 
not want to wound your feelings. I have heard 
that saying so often that it gets on my nerves. 
It has been said so often that it has become a 
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truth to be reckoned with, like an axiom in mathe- 
matics. Although true enough at first, the mean- 
ing has been so perverted by succeeding photog- 
raphers that it no longer holds good. For in- 
stance, I can see very clearly and distinctly the 
figures on that small calendar, over there. A 
typical soft-focus view of it would show it as a 
rectangular blur, and you would find it a hard 
task to state definitely, from the photograph, 
just what it was.” 

“But one would not want to make a mystery 
picture of that calendar,” protested Proe. 

“Ah, there you have the solution of the prob- 
lem. One should think of his soft-focus lens as 
a special implement, such as a vignetter, ray- 
filter or tripod, to be used only as the occasion 
warrants. To photograph an uninteresting sub- 
ject with a special lens—thinking thereby to 
glorify it and to make a picture of it—is to glify 
the name of Art which you profess to rere. 
You are trying merely to pull the wool over*the 
eyes of the people to whom you show your effort. 
You are, in a limited sense, dishonest. Of course, 
I cheerfully concede that the soft-focus lens is an 
excellent tool for the pictorialist. The mistake, 
I contend, lies in using it for everything and any- 
thing. It should not be forgotten that a soft- 
focus lens is not a necessity in pictorial work of 
the very highest order. Originality and a rapid 
rectilinear are far better than any amount of 
artificial murk.” 

“Of course, you are right about choice of 
subjects,” said Proe, eager to clear himself. 
He vowed not to show the rest of the plates 
he had exposed. “But I still think that a soft- 
focus lens is the best kind for landscapes and 
portraits.” 

“Within limits,” assented Kahn. ‘Suppose 
you have a landscape with light clouds in a light 
sky which you wish to render with your pictorial 
lens. Of course, you use a deep filter and color- 
corrected plates; but what will become of your 
softness of focus? You will get a sharp image, 
I am afraid. Why, the anastigmat with diffus- 
ing-adjustment will get you more softness under 
those conditions.” 

“Is that so? I had intended to make some 
three-color negatives with the lens for experi- 
menting in gum. From what you say, I gather 
that it would not be suitable.” 

“Hardly. Possible, of course; but not prac- 
tical. Better use a sharp-focus lens. Gum will 
give you enough breadth without getting more 
with the lens.”’ 

“That’s it!” cried Proe. 
I’ve been trying to think of! 


*That’s the word 
Breadth! A soft 


lens is the best way to get that quality.” 
“It is a way, most certainly; as to its being 








the best, circumstance alone can be the judge. 
With an anastigmat, vou can focus sharply upon 
your principal object and have the rest out of 
focus and subordinate. The subordination can 
be increased or decreased at will, merely by open- 
ing up or stopping down your lens. With soft- 
focus lenses, this is true in a measure; but the 
control is not so great as with the anastigmat. 
And again, with a sharp-focus lens an image of 
an object is either sharp or unsharp, and it takes 
very little training to distinguish between the 
two. However, with a soft-focus lens you have 
three qualities of diffusion, of infinitely vary- 
ing degrees, and blessed is he who thoroughly 
understands it. I do not.” 

*T’m learning all the time,” said Proe. “How 
is it there is so much to a soft-focus lens all of 
which I did not suspect when I bought mine?” 

“Tt all depends on the principle on which most 
of them work—chromatic aberration. Ill ex- 
plain. Have you ever looked through a cheap 
opera-glass and noticed that the object you were 
looking at appeared fringed with color, blue on 
one side and orange on the other? Yes? Well. 
that is chromatic aberration, caused by the ina- 
bility of single pieces of glass to bring rays of all 
colors to a common focus. An optician named 
Dollond combined two kinds of glass so that 
the error of one neutralized that of the other. 
All sharp-focus lenses are made a chromatic, cor- 
rected for color. It is the first correction to be 
made in lenses other than pictorial lenses. For 
these, achromatism is not corrected, and the 
peculiar quality of the lenses, as you call it, is 
due to this. Explain? Certainly. You know 
that the ordinary plate is most sensitive to blue- 
light and that lying beyond it—which we cannot 
see—known as_ ultra-violet light. You 
probably know that the most vivid of all colors 
to the eyes are those located at the opposite end 
of the spectrum, the reds and oranges. So that if 
you focus a semi-achromatic lens according to 
your vision, the blue rays will come to a focus 
in front of the focusing-screen, and spread out 
again before reaching the ground-glass. That is 
how the ‘fuzz’ is caused. The sharpest possi- 
ble picture with a lens of this type is obtained 
by moving the focusing-screen nearer the lens, a 
distance of 1/40th the total focal length of the 
lens, after accurate focusing. If you move it in 
more than that, you get still another degree of 
diffusion. If you focus by visual impression and 
expose a plate, you will get a great deal of hala- 
tion around your highlights. And—. But no 
amount of talk from me will enable you to make 
good pictures with your soft-focus lens; you must 
stand or fall on your own efforts. Learn by your 
mistakes. And remember—that the tool is a 


also 
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good thing in its place, but it is not the only 
thing in the supply-store.” 

Proe took up a sheet of paper and a pencil, and 
prepared to take notes. ‘‘What else would you 
suggest to give breadth to a photograph?”’ he 
asked. “I want to be able to suppress detail in 
both highlights and shadows where necessary.” 

“There are several things you can do, but you 
must be governed in all cases by the circum- 
stances. Bolting-cloth used in making enlarge- 
ments is a good thing, and if used in making an 
enlarged negative gives a very pleasing quality of 
diffusion. If great breadth is desired, together 
with control over the gradations of the picture, 
employ one of the pigment-processes, gum or 
bromoil. My preference is for bromoil; some 
people think it hard to work, but I have not 
found it so. Reasonable care in manipulation 
is all that is required. Another one; a good 
way to eliminate detail from shadows and give 
them a soft pleasing tone is to use a piece of 
chiffon in front of a sharp-focus lens when mak- 








ing the original negative. Enlarged negatives 
on paper give a grainy image which personally 
I like very much. You can make a picture with 
semi-achromatic lens quality from a sharp nega- 
tive by making an enlarged negative through a 
soft-focus lens. An enlargement direct through 
a soft-focus lens pleases a good many men. Try 
it, some time.” 

Proe finished his note-taking. Said he, “‘ You 
interest me when you say that bromoil is easy to 
work. I’ve never had much luck with it. Will 
you—” 

“Not now: some other time,” said Kahn, as 
he rose to go. “Well, Proe,”’ he concluded, 
“don’t take too much to heart the things I’ve 
said about your lens. I dare say you will make 
me eat my words some day. It is not the 
lens that makes the pictures; it is the man 
behind that is responsible. An artist will make 
pictures with a cigar-box and a pinhole, they say.” 

Proe was beaming again. “So long,’”’ he said 
as they shook hands, “and thank you very much.” 


Pictures that Appeal 


H. B. RUDOLPH 


=i ABBLING with the camera has been 
a pastime with me for some years; 
not very seriously, just dabbling 
around making pictures and past- 
ing them into my album. Light- 
ing, composition, harmony, never entered my 
head until about three years ago, when I became 
a subscriber to PHoto-Era. It was not long 
before my competitive nature asserted itself and 
I began to have visions of my prints winning 
prizes in the competitions. 

Many a Sunday morning I stole away from 
home at daybreak after gulping down my break- 
fast in such a trance—I was dreaming of the 
“perfect” pictures I was going to get that morn- 
ing—that I hardly knew whether it consisted of 
fried mush or nightingales’ tongues smothered in 
mushrooms, and hiked miles into the country, 
camera and tripod in hand. My six holders were 
always filled with the fastest plates I could buy; 
for, of course, I knew that the fastest were the 
best. My heart was filled with confidence, for 
I just knew that I could make a better picture 
than that recent first prize by so and so. Why, 
it was not even in good focus! The whole twelve 
plates must be shot; some upstream, some down 
stream, some at the kind-faced cow and a few at 
the old mill. Then, back home I would trudge, 











weary and tired, no time for luncheon, too eager 
to get into the darkened corner of my cellar to 
develop those plates. Dandies? Well I should 
say so! How could they be otherwise? Prints 
were made and entered a few at a time in the dif- 
ferent competitions; but I was doomed to bitter 
disappointment, for they were all returned to me 
unused. I was as mad asa hornet! What could 
be the matter with that competition-judge? 
Didn’t I purposely stop way down to get yonder 
sycamore just as sharp as this large oak in the 
near foreground? Wasn’t that mill squarely in 
the middle of the plate? And didn’t the por- 
trait of the old cow hold your gaze? Suppose 
her tail did switch during exposure; it was insig- 
nificantly small compared to the size of her head 
and no one would notice that. 

After many of these mad spells, it finally 
dawned upon me that a photograph, even though 
technically fine, is not necessarily a good picture; 
and that the blame for my failures was not rest- 
ing upon the shoulders of the competition-judge. 
Also, that a real picture is one which appeals to 
the many, not just to the maker thereof. From 


the careful study of PHoto-Era articles and pict- 
ures, I gradually developed a desire to learn to 
recognize the makings of a good picture when I 
saw it. 


I soon formed a habit of observing things 
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“MUSIC HATH CHARMS” 


about me and was always on the alert for material 
for a good picture. I found so many subjects 
right at home, that my hikes into the country 
have been temporarily postponed. 

What class of pictures could appeal more than 
pictures of children? The children of any neigh- 
borhood furnish ample material for pictures that 
appeal. As I have three small children in my 
own home, I consider myself well supplied with 
subjects, so that if my prints fail to appeal, the 
fault must lie with me. Pictures of children may 
be divided into two classes: posed portraits, and 
photographs, with a thought behind them or 
which tell a story. Of course, the former will 
appeal to the parents and relatives of the child; 
but as we wish to make pictures that appeal to 
the many, let us consider only the second class. 
By the careful observations of the happenings of 
every-day life, we can find many appealing pict- 
ures of children. Once found, the making is but 
a matter of application. We might lose a little 
patience and waste some perfectly good plates: 
but I have always considered the experience 
gained from a wasted plate, in an honest attempt, 
worth many times its cost. 

What mother does not eagerly await her baby’s 
first smile? Almost any mother will take a sec- 
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ond look at my print, ‘Baby's First Smile.” 
Hence it appeals. This picture was found and 
made in my own home; no hiking necessary. 

“So Big!”” There comes a time in every baby’s 
young life when both hands are held up at the 
sound of these two words. This print appealed. 
It appealed to the editor of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, one of Ohio’s largest newspapers. He 
used it for the cover-design of the pictorial sec- 
tion of a Sunday-issue. The reproduction was 
about 10 x 12 inches. The original print is about 
2 x 3, though made with a seven-inch lens which 
will cover a 5x7 plate. Let us consider the ad- 
vantages of making the original print so small. 
The picture was made in the house during the 
winter months by the light of two windows. 
Exposure was necessarily short (about 14 second) 
as babies will not pose long for such pictures. 
The small image does not require racking of lens 
far from plate, thus allowing for shorter expos- 
ures. Then, again, we get away from the dis- 
tortion which was so evident in my portrait of 
that kind-faced cow. 

Very often daddy must amuse the baby while 
mother does the dishes. **Music Hath Charms” 
is a good example of how it is accomplished. 
Daddy just picks up his guitar, props his feet up 
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on the piano-stool and whistles “Over There.” 
It’s plain to be seen that the baby is amused. 
Of course, mother had to drop her dish-washing 
to light the flash and press the bulb. 

““Good Morning!” is nothing more than a 
record of a daily occurrence in our home as 
mother comes through the portiéres with babe 
in arms after the morning-bath. Nevertheless, 
this picture is full of feeling and tells us that the 
mother is happy, and proud of the little young- 
ster. This picture tells a story and, therefore, 
appeals to us strongly. 

So it is evident that the first step in making 
appealing pictures is to find them, and to find 
them we must learn to observe and notice, for 
they are all about us, hundreds of them. If not 
children, the village-blacksmith, the old watch- 
maker around the corner or the shoemaker down 
the street. Not posed portraits of these work- 
ers, but records of natural and interesting posi- 
tions while at their work. As to the camera 
requirements for making these pictures, that is 
largely a matter of choice. Some of us will 
choose a roll-film camera with but a small finder 
to help us to place and compose our picture, and 
a focusing-scale to adjust our focus. Some will 
choose a film-pack camera and others the bulky 
plate-camera. Each has its individual advan- 
tage. The first two, because of their compact- 
ness, are by far the most convenient to use, and 
usually it is with one of these kinds that the aver- 
age amateur enters his career of picture-making. 
But as he becomes more interested and serious 
in his photographic work, he very often adds a 
plate-camera to his outfit. Not saying that 
equally good results cannot be obtained with the 
small film-camera, for with practice one can 
do wonders with that little finder and some good 
judgment. As for myself, I can get a great 
amount of pleasure and satisfaction in studying 
and arranging my pictures upon the ground- 
glass. Therefore I have become very much at- 
tached to my long focus, 5 x 7 plate-camera, 
with a convertible anastigmat lens set in a fast 
between-the-lens_ shutter. The long bellows 
allows me to use the rear combination of lens 
alone when I desire, for landscape-work. The 
extra speed or reserve power the anastigmat has 
over my old rapid rectilinear lens enables me to 
make indoor-pictures with remarkably short 
exposures. The shutter is capable of very short 
exposures when I attempt speed-work. In my 
own estimation, this outfit comes as near the 
ideal for an all-around camera as possible. The 
long bellows in landscape-work must be used to 
be appreciated. By using rear-combination of 
lens alone, the focal length of my lens is almost 
doubled, thereby overcoming a common fault 
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found usually in lenses as originally furnished 


‘with cameras. This common fault is that they 


take in too much view, very often so much that 
two pictures, each with a separate interest, can 
be composed from one negative. To verify this 
statement, just think back and count how many 
prints you have trimmed down to almost half 
size before you obtained a view which suited 
you. So by using our rear-combination we get 
a larger image of what we really wanted with 
much better perspective. Of course, we must 
stop down some to get depth and consequently 
lengthen our exposure; but this is no disadvan- 
tage in landscape-photography. Right here 
we must guard against underexposure, as the 
stop-figures (as furnished for the entire lens) do 
not hold well when only half of lens is used. I 
think it advisable to expose two to three times as 
long as when using entire lens, same stop. “Into 
the Woodland” is a 3 x 4 print picked from a 
5 x 7 negative with the plate used in a vertical 
position. When looking at this print, we cannot 
but enter and follow the driveway clear to the 
left-hand margin. A print made from the entire 
5 x 7 negative includes a highlight, a patch of 
sky near the top of the picture, which distracts 
our attention and leads us away from the real 
picture, just because my 7-inch lens took in too 
much view. If I had moved my camera back- 
ward, say about fifty feet, used the rear half of 
my lens alone and turned my plate horizontally, 
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the result could have been this 3 x 4 view virtu- 
ally covering my whole 5 x 7 plate. 

Now some may ask, “* Why not dispose of your 
short-focus lens and replace it with a long-focus 
one?” I would answer in the negative, for very 
few camerists confine themselves to view-work 
alone, and although a long-focus lens is consid- 
ered best for view-work, a short-focus one is 
preferable for speed-work. We have all read, 
time and again, that the depth of field of any lens 
at a given stop decreases as the focal length 
increases. We also know as the size of stop 
increases, the depth decreases. In high-speed 
work, a large stop is imperative, and we can use 
a large stop and still get fairly good depth with 
a short-focus lens only. Another advantage of 
our short-focus lens in speed-work is that the 
shutter-speed required to stop motion grows less 
as the focal length of our lens decreases. Thus 
the chance of underexposure is also lessened. 


RUDOLPH 


It is claimed usually that extreme high-speed 
and good illumination cannot be obtained witha 
between-the-lens type of shutter: that the full 
stop used is open for only a small fraction of the 
exposure, the rest of the time being spent while 
the shutter-leaves are opening and closing. The 
curtain shutter is recommended, therefore, and 
more often used for this class of work as the lens 
can be used with the benefit of the full stop dur- 
ing the entire exposure. To all of which we 
must agree. Although each type of shutter has 
its advantage, it also has its disadvantage. The 
greatest disadvantage found in the curtain- 
shutter is the distortion often present when pho- 
tographing very rapidly moving objects, espe- 
cially large objects. This distortion comes from 
the fact that the whole plate is not exposed at 
once, but in a succession of strips as: the curtain 
passes before the plate. Let us suppose, for 
instance, that we are at the auto-races and are 
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““SPEED-DEMONS”™ 


~ 


using a 5 x 7 reflecting-camera with a curtain- 
shutter set at a speed of 1/1000 of a second. 
Even then it takes the %-inch slot in our curtain 
1/25 of a second to cross the five-inch plate. 
So that if one of our speeding autos throws an 
image 21% inches high, the time which elapses 
between photographing the bottom and top of 
this auto is 1/50 of a second. If the auto is 
making a mile a minute, it covers 88 feet per 
second, so in 1/50 of a second it covers something 
more than 114 feet. We will call it 11% feet, for 
convenience. As the curtain-shutter runs from 
top to bottom and the image is reversed on the 
plate, we photograph the bottom of our speeding 
auto 1/50 of a second before and consequently 
114 feet behind the top. This gives the auto a 
forward-leaning appearance and even the wheels 
are recorded as oval instead of round. Of course, 
the larger our object and the greater its speed, 
the more noticeable the distortion; but it is there, 
even in smaller objects although not so evident. 
Another unpleasant effect produced by the cur- 
tain-shutter is the very-much-out-of-focus back- 
ground showing patches of light circles especially 
noticeable when photographing objects “close 
up” with the lens wide open. So that although 
we have the advantage of full illumination with 
the curtain-shutter, we must put up with the 
above-mentioned disadvantages. 

In the modern between-the-lens type of shut- 
ter, we sacrifice some illumination; but both the 
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above-mentioned imperfections are overcome to 


‘a certain extent. The distortion is overcome 


because we expose the whole plate at once. We 
either “‘stop”’ our object or we do not. One 
thing is certain: we do not stop the bottom of a 
214-inch image 11% feet behind the top even if it 
is going a mile a minute. There are makes of 
this type of shutter which claim extreme speed, 
even as much as is claimed for the curtain- 
shutter. Whether or not this speed is attained, 
I do not know. But I do know that extreme 
motion can be “stopped”’ with a between-the- 
lens shutter. ““Speed-Demons”’ is evidence of 
this statement. These riders were making not 
less than 50 miles per hour, and the wheel-spokes 
on the foremost machine are recorded plainly. 
This picture was taken with the camera resting 
upon a post of the inner fence of the race-track 
and we obtained almost a full side view of the 
leader and still he was virtually “stopped.” So 
much for speed-efficiency. 

The unpleasant — very-much-out-of-focus — 
background often produced with our curtain- 
shutter is improved greatly by this type of shut- 
ter because we get the advantage of depth pro- 
duced by a small stop when the shutter first 
opens, increased gradually to a large one when 
the shutter is fully open, then decreased gradu- 
ally until the shutter is again closed. This pro- 
duces sharper background and an effective round- 
ness which is much more pleasing in appearance. 
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Of course, no photographic outfit is complete 
until an enlarging-camera of some sort has been 
added. The enlarging-camera in picture-mak- 
ing acts like the proof-reader in a print-shop. 
Even with much thought and careful study of 
our subject when exposing our plate, there is still 
often a chance to improve our completed picture. 
Here is where our enlarging-outfit steps in. Parts 
of negatives, after being enlarged, often yield 
more appealing pictures than the entire negative 
would. The enlarging-process gives us a second 
chance to consider the shape and balance in our 
picture, and I find that very often I can improve 
upon what was thought to be a well-balanced 
picture when the plate was exposed. For the 
same reason that a good big man can whip an 
equally good little man in the roped arena, will 
a good enlargement appeal more than an equally- 
good, small print. 

Our enlarging-apparatus does not need neces- 
sarily to be an expensive and elaborate outfit to 
be efficient. All we really need is an arrange- 
ment to illuminate a negative evenly and a way 
to keep the negative plumb with ont paper-easel. 
The rest of our outfit we have already in our 
camera. Two large trays, a few push-pins and 
the bromide paper is all we need to add to our 


darkroom-accessories. I have found Eastman’s 





Brownie Enlarging Camera Illuminator very 
satisfactory. With a 100-watt Mazda bulb in- 
stead of the smaller one which they recommend, 
enlargements up to 11 x 14 can be made on bro- 
mide paper with exposures ranging from 15 to 
60 seconds with my anastigmat wide open. By 
drawing the blinds in the kitchen after darkness 
has fallen, we have a comparatively safe dark- 
room for enlarging. A pine-board hung flat 
against the wall will act very nicely for our paper- 
easel. By lining our Illuminator up with the 
edge of the kitchen-table upon which it is placed, 
and the edge of the table with the figures in the 
linoleum upon the floor, we have things plumb 
and parallel enough to make satisfactory enlarge- 
ments. By backing our camera up against the 
Illuminator, the front of which holds our nega- 
tive, we are ready for business. This arrange- 
ment leaves a space open between the lens and 
bromide paper, giving us a chance to “dodge,” 
such as holding back parts and printing clouds 
into bald-headed skies. 

So if we will stop snapping around thought- 
lessly, but get serious in our photographic at- 
tempts, form a habit of observing, supply our- 
selves with some efficient outfit and then apply 
ourselves, we cannot but make beautiful and 
artistic pictures that appeal. 


Pictorial Photography as I See It 
In Three Parts—Part III 
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NE thing that a pictorialist must 
do, above all things, is to be careful 
to arrange his composition so as to 
have pleasing as well as decorative 
lines. Too much care cannot be 
used to place your leading lines, for you know 
that you are dealing in monochrome and lack 
the advantages of the painter. It is of utmost 
importance that you place your main objects 
so that your lines lead up to them. This ap- 
plies particularly to landscape-work, although 
you must remember the importance of lines in 
handling all subjects. 

We all know that the curved line is far more 
pleasing than the straight. A perfectly straight 
line is a cold, hard, uncompromising thing— 
detractive and certainly to be avoided. Even 





with the greatest watchfulness, it is likely to 
assert itself in unlooked-for ways; for like the 





bad penny, it’s hard to get rid of. It may be 
your sky-line, perhaps in the sky itself, or a tree, 
or any one of the innumerable unforeseen ways. 
However, there are instances where a_ short, 
straight line may be used to advantage and that 
is to bind the composition together, as explained 
in a former article. If so used, it must be 
placed so as to be as unobstructive as possible. 
Note the illustration “Italian Garden,” Part II. 

Variety in spacing should always be attempted. 
Never cut the print exactly in halves by your 
sky-line or your tree; for in dividing the work 
into two parts of equal proportions, you are very 
likely to divide the importance and interest of 
main object with something of 
consequence. Balance is another important 
point in building your composition and may be 
acquired in many ways. A very heavy dark 
mass may balance a small light one, or vice versa. 


your lesser 
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A HILLSIDE 


A little bush may give balance to a large tree, 
if properly placed. Some very charming things 
have been made by balancing light-and-shade 
effects. There is nothing new in these few 
hints—indeed, they are as old as the hills; but 
they are an absolute necessity to the photo- 
pictorialist. They are the problems that con- 
front the camerist always, regardless of the time 
spent at the work. Still, in these very things 
lies the fascination of pictorialism, for, using 
your individuality, your chance to construct is 
limited only by your experience and sense of 
what is decorative. 

The reproductions in these articles are not 
meant to be standards to conform to, nor are 
they faultless by any means. They are my un- 
derstanding of the subject carried out to the best 
of my ability along lines herein set down. I 
think that they adhere closely enough to what is 
called pictorial photography to be of some 
service to the novice. I have chosen as wide a 
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range of outdoor-subjects as possible from among 
my collection, hoping to give an idea of the di- 
verse forms of composition, as well as to bring 
out the power of motive, the story-telling quality 
that will make your print “live.” 

In “A Hillside” I hope to show the value of 
lines. It is a form of composition considered 
by many to be one of the most beautiful, namely, 
the letter S. The lines were my consideration, 
although the print has a potent story-telling 
value. Balance is found in the hay-stack and 
the house. The connection link is the S-shape 
line leading up to the main object of the picture. 
Note the various shapes that break that line, 
making it a pleasant trip for the eye. The 
journey is not quite finished at the house, for 
your eye will wander off to the cloud, your 
imagination picturing life beyond the hill, then 
return to the cloud and thence on to home and 
rest and absolute peace. 

What story have we in this simple hillside? 
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Well, I think that we have a very sweet bit of 
human nature in this little scene. The two 
words that have the greatest appeal to all, that 
are universally understood and revered are 
“mother” and “home.” They are so closely 
connected that one cannot think of one without 
the other. But we, whether of noble or humble 
birth, cultured or uncultured, know that no other 
word will call up as many dear memories as 
*“mother,”’ no other word will afford us as much 
peace and sense of rest as “home. Here we 
have a little home, someone’s sanctuary; where, 
after a strenuous day in the fields, may be found 
the love and sympathy and understanding that 
mean so much to each and every one of us. The 
haystack in the foreground furnishes its chapter 
by telling of man’s instinct to provide for the 
future, and our entire little picture is fairly 
imbued with the “spirit of man.” 

Action or motion, although perhaps not quite 
so important from a pictorial standpoint, has 
its value in genre-studies particularly, where in 
many cases the power of the work depends 
entirely upon the successful rendition of action. 
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In “Fishermen” action is the chief motive. 
Here we have two fishermen busily engaged in 
dragging to shore whatever prey may have 
become ensnared in their seine. Note the atti- 
tude of these sturdy “Sons of the Sea.’’ Bodies 
straining to the task at hand, yet braced to meet 
any emergency; they are the very embodiment 
of action. In the water in the foreground, we 
also have an aid to our motive, adding life and 
realism to the scene. 

I now come to the one question that has been 
debated pro and con for many years and which 
still seems to be as far as ever from any accept- 
able settlement—control or modification. I 
understand fully that a howl of disapproval will 
be sent up by a large number of workers, against 
my point of view and also my method. The 
old saying, “All's fair in love and war,” could, 
I think, be read to include photography. Of 
course, we are referring to skilful workmanship. 
Work that shows interference or inferior handling 
is not to be tolerated. After all, a print is a 
print if it has been put together from five or six 
or even more negatives. Or, if we combine 
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(Crude original) 


several negatives, copy the print and from that 
make our enlargement; or, finding an obtrusive 
object in the negative such as a branch or a 
sharp line, we remove it and thereby obtain a 
more pleasing result—why should we not do 
so? Just let us see for a moment to what lengths 
adherents of straight-photography would go. 
If a devotee of straight-photography were out 
in the woods and found a pleasing bit of land- 
scape, would he hesitate to remove any little 
objectionable shrub or growth that would mar 
the harmony of his composition? No, he would 
not. Would he hesitate to plant a few reeds or 
twigs if he found that they would add to the 
beauty of theme? Decidedly not. Would he 
have any conscientious scruples to overexpose 
or underexpose his plate, for the purpose of ob- 
taining a certain mood or impression? No, of 
course not, why should he? Then, too, when 
he develops his negative, would he pause and 
ponder upon the advisability to overdevelop 
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or underdevelop it to work out his idea? Why 
no, that is absurd. Would he stop with the 
straight result of his negative in the case of the 
society-lady with the crooked mouth? No, 
he would not; nor would he have any squirms 
of conscience about strengthening the eyebrows 
or lashes, or, in fact, changing the entire features 
so as to make her as beautiful as it is in his 
power to make her. He would do all these 
things mentioned, and more, and then calmly 
sit down and rant against control or inter- 
ference. You who preach straight-photography 
should never do any of these things, and not 
doing them, how many of you workers would be 
making your living by photography, and how 
many of your prints would ever find their way 
to an exhibition-wall? 

Making excuses for one’s own deeds is a com- 


‘mon heritage of man. But who shall say just 


where control should begin and end, and just 
what constitutes right and wrong? My motto is, 
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THE MAJESTY OF PICO HEIGHTS 


“Find a motive or idea, then go ahead and 
carry it out to the best of your ability, employ- 
ing any means to that end.” Perfection has 
not been found this side of the grave, and ad- 
verse criticism is our lot, do what we will. 

In the pictures “‘Outskirts of the Village,” and 
“The Majesty of Pico Heights” I hope to be able 
to justify my contention that better pictorial 
prints are the result of so-called modification. 
However, if you can get your impression in a 
straight print, do so by all means. For there is 
no particular glory or reward in doing a lot of 
unnecessary work to arrive at the same final 
result. I will leave it to the reader himself, 
to judge whether or not I have succeeded in 
bettering my original print. 

The straight print from the original negative 
of “Outskirts of the Village” is a very poor 
technical negative. I will describe just how I 
went about to change it. Several positives 
were made before I succeeded in getting just 
what I wanted. Then, only by combining two 
positives, could I obtain contrast enough for the 
enlarged negative. Having procured my 11 x 
14 negative, some glue was placed around the 
edges on the back and a piece of fine tracing- 
paper was placed in position and rendered per- 
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fectly smooth. When the glue is dry, the 
paper will be found to present an unwrinkled 
surface ready to be worked on with crayon- 
sauce or a common lead-pencil. -The beginner 
is likely to overdo any hand-work, but after a 
few trials he should be able to judge accurately 
just how heavy a coat is required in most cases. 
A few stumps of various sizes should be procured 
for blending-purposes. He may do the work 
itself with the stump, but I prefer to use a lead- 
pencil and blending with the stump. Each 
worker will naturally adopt a system of his own. 
Of course, it sometimes happens that the work 
done turns out to be unsatisfactory in execution 
or design; then a new paper has to be used. One 
simply has to feel his way, often trying again 
and again before the goal is reached. The 
finished print is a simple landscape, the sky 
entirely worked in by the above method. This 
was not difficult, as there was some body to the 
sky to work on; but where this is lacking the 
art becomes more complicated. 

For a general summing up of the print “Out- 
skirts of the Village,’ we have a few eucalyptus 
trees, a tower and some small houses for a base 
to work on. The motive I had in mind was to 
portray one of those days when all kinds of 
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weather prevail: brilliant sunshine and darkness 
and storm. A day when the sun suddenly 
bursts through the clouds, sending shadows 
hurrying and scurrying playfully over hill and 
dale, when the woods become a truly elfish 
fairyland, diamond-decked and - filled with 
strange flashes of light,.when mystery abounds 
everywhere and one is filled with the mad 
desire to throw away all care and dance to the 
tune of the wind, and play hide and seek with the 
fleeting shadows through some woodland glade. 

The illustration “The Majesty of Pico 
Heights” was worked out after the same man- 
ner as the picture just mentioned. However, in 
this case, the final result was quite different from 
my original idea at the time of exposure. Those 
tall palms standing alone on the hill gave me an 
impression of majesty, and I intended printing 
in a large cumulous cloud. Later on, I changed 
my plan to the one adopted, and in making it 
vertical, I emphasized the height of the trees 
and still retained the feeling of distance and 
depth. Working it up to an evening-effect still 
furthered the spirit of majesty. 

At the outset of these articles, I said that I 
had been helped by experienced and capable 
workers. Now, we all know that “there are 
those who are big enough to take the lead in 
their undertakings, virtually by their own un- 
tiring energy and the ability to forge ahead and 
do things. But maybe it proves a greater 


A New Plan for 


SIGISMUND 


HEN a photographer submits his 
pictures for a public exhibition, it 
might be presumed that what he 
presents for the purpose of estab- 
lishing or maintaining his standing 
among artists is his best and characteristically 
an expression of his own temperament and per- 
sonality. But this is rarely the case. Between 
him and his public stand a selecting jury, or hang- 
ing-committee, or body of judges, or what you 
will, and, no less potent to influence his work, 
a constant thought of what the jury on awards 
will approve. Such a complex influence does 
not make for the highest attainment. It ham- 
pers the individual in his creative activities and 
it puts too much of what should be the preroga- 
tive of the God of man and the gods of art in 
the hands of human beings. And in the hands 





“bigness” to help others along in their struggles 
who are less fortunate. Such a man I found in 
W. H. Porterfield, of Buffalo, N.Y. What little 
success I may have gained I owe more to his 
encouragement and kindly help than to any other 
person I have met. 

As I write these last lines of my article and have 
before me the print “The Majesty of Pico 
Heights’’—which by the way happens to be my 
last endeavor—I cannot but think back to the 
time when I was at the cross-roads with its sign- 
post, one arm marked “ Understanding”’ and the 
other ‘‘Confusion.”” My destination was photo- 
pictorialism. Here I came to the realization 
that I must take a deciding step; but, somehow, 
“Confusion” seemed to be my only outlet. 
Here is where Mr. Porterfield found me and set 
me down on the road to “ Understanding.” And 
here, fellow-worker, as we stand on Pico Heights, 
looking out into the majesty of approaching 
night, I will leave you with the sincere hope that 
I may have been able to help you to find some- 
thing which you have been seeking. If you are 
now standing at your cross-roads, undecided and 
uncertain, and if these articles have aided you 
and started you on the right road, I shall be 
happy in the thought to have been of service. 
Whatever style of work you choose, over what- 
ever roads you travel, I wish you much success 
and all the joy and happiness that photo-pic- 
torialism has given to me. 


Salon-Hangings 
BLUMANN 


of human beings more or less under the spell 
of passing tendencies or personal idiosyncrasies. 
The evil works coming and going. 

Let us conceive for the purpose that John 
Jones has an ambition to work in straight lines 
and return to the old beauties of sharp and 
clear focus. Remembering the exquisite quality 
of Daguerreotypes and wet collodions, he feels 
that he can best express himself in similar 
fashion. There is the terror of what the dis- 
ciples of Struss, Pinkham and Smith, Verito, 
and Pinhole may say of him and do to him. 
The composite printers will hold his simpler 
efforts in contempt. Those workers in the 
heroic sizes will laugh him out of court. Painters 
will condemn his minutiae; photographers re- 
fuse his real photography. 

This is not a defense of straight photography 
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or a slam at the present and advanced methods. 
I have graduated from earlier prejudices. A 
picture is what it is irrespective of the methods 
by which it was produced. In fact, I hold that 
if a chromo could be made to be better than a 
hand-painting it must be a better work of art. 
This is or should be so evident as to be inane, 
yet it is contradicted by the users of the brush. 
Probably from the same motives that actuate 
a medical doctor to condemn a cure by mental, 
or Christian Science—because a patient cured 
without medicine or the knife is not cured even 
when he is made perfectly well. 

This leads to a daring assertion. Most paint- 
ers are the very worst judges of photography. 
Quite so are most photographers poor judges 
of good paintings. The latter see and feel in 
monochrome. When they strain to attain the 
color-sense, they degenerate as photographers. 
I have yet to see a print in so-called natural 
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colors that could be called artistic. Pleasing, 
curious, impressive, ves; but artistic, never! 

The multiple-gum workers, like Doctor Darcy 
Powers with his chemical toning eked out with 
dyes, chalks, paints and what-not, have grati- 
fied their friends, amused themselves and added 
to the curiosities of photography; but they 
have in no way enriched art. 

The votaries of the brush, trained to see colors 
on a flat surface transmuted to thought-colors, 
cannot be expected to sympathize with the 
peculiar ability of the photographer to express 
his emotions in one color and its gradations. 
Why! Painters hold the very means by which 
photographs are made in contempt. They may 
pretend, or even be self-impressed with an idea, 
that they are liberal-minded; but just as there 
is a legal mind which interprets right and 
honesty in terms of law instead of wisdom and 
morality, so there is a painter’s mind which 
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judges from its own technical constitution. 
No one is to blame. It is so, and that is all. 

Deciding that a jury of photographers should 
be the one to pass upon photographs, we come 
to the prejudices of individuals and contingents. 
To insist that there are no eligible judges would 
be, seemingly, to suggest that God Himself 
must be the last and only resort. Well, that 
may be so. But photographers are on no better 
or closer terms with their Maker than other 
men, and might find it difficult to enlist Provi- 
dence in their Salons. This is not sacrilege. 
We, both classes who go afield with palette and 
brush or with camera, have at least a much 
superior claim to approach the Divine Presence 
in that we seek the places where He manifests 
in highest and mightiest. We worship under 
the larger dome of heaven with no roof between. 
We hear His voice in the sounds of land and 
sea and, with our hand in that of Nature, look 
on His Face and are bettered. What can spires, 
stained-glass windows and droning ministers— 
those Commission-Merchants of Salvation—do 
for us more than this? For all this, we still 
must look to men to plan our exhibitions and, 
in some way, select what shall be submitted 
to our limited time and the limited wall-spaces. 

At last, we have wandered and deviated till 
the little path opens on our objective point. 
There is a way in which Salons may be made 
to serve their purpose, a way whereby the best 
may be gathered and shown. It will require 
organization—the organization of years ago, when 
camera-clubs flourished and affiliated. 

Let each camera-club hold a monthly or a 
yearly exhibition. Let the club-membership 
vote as to the best ten or twenty pictures hung. 
And may that hanging be free of any selecting 
jury. Every member who wishes may exhibit, 
say, five prints. If too many are offered for one 
time, cut down the number per individual. The 
best from such a collection having been voted, 
they are sent to an annual exhibition which may 
be held at one city, year after year, or changed 
vearly, or which may be moved from city to 
city till it has made the rounds of all in the 
affiliations. Another popular vote of the active 
participants is to be made as to the best in the 


general collection, and the workers so exalted 
are to be invited to make a given number of 
pictures for an annual National Salon. This 
many-sided method of elimination takes the 
judgment out of the power of a small and more 
or less narrow and erratic set of men. Popular 
judgment is rarely the best; but it is better 
than bad and wrong judgment. And as the 
photographer will feel that it is a hopeless task 
to make his pictures to suit so large a jury, he 
may be presumed to consciously, or uncon- 
sciously, fall back upon his own tastes and do 
himself honor—or otherwise. 

Such a National Salon as is suggested should 
be a close corporation. Its Salon should con- 
sist of men_ specially invited. Promiscuous 
invitations bring a promiscuous gathering. 
Entrance into the National body should be so 
difficult as to be the height of photographic 
ambition. It should offer an incentive for the 
very best. In course of time, such an excep- 
tional group of men shall have been gathered 
as will make it possible to submit photographs 
to a judgment that may be called Photographic 
Judgment, as differentiated from legal, or medi- 
cal, or painters’ judgment. 

And so certain do I feel that this plan can be 
carried out and that it will meet the hopes our 
best pictorialists have had for a long time, that 
I ask all interested to come forward with their 
own views, and if they be in agreement with 
the scheme, immediately to set out to start 
the thing from their location. My time is 
limited, my position in photography precarious 
and obscure, so I shall beg that you enthusiasts 
correspond among yourselves. Not that letters 
are not welcome, but that I can do nothing to 
assist. I have no affiliations and no standing. 
But there are many who belong to influential 
photographic societies and whose status is such 
that a word from them will accomplish much. 

Without being ungrateful to the Department- 
Stores for their efforts to keep alive the photo- 
graphic spirit, let us take the power to estab- 
lish standards from the hands of judges and 
juries made up of prominent men, but of men 
satisfactory to the head-buyers of the photo- 
graphic departments of these shops. 
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Trial-Exposures and Economy 


WAIN these days when universal econ- 
7 omy is rapidly becoming a matter 
of necessity, there is no detail of 
daily practice that is not worth 
investigating from the waste-sav- 
ing point of view, and one very important 
detail is certainly that of trial-exposures. In 
spite of the fact that numberless methods to 
estimate correct exposure exist, it is neverthe- 
less a fact that in a great number of cases, 
workers prefer an actual trial, and experience 
shows that, after all, nothing is so absolutely 
reliable as this expedient. In most cases, how- 
ever, the trial is made on a full-size plate or 
full-size piece of paper, the operator thinking 
that if this first trial proves a success he will 
have saved material. He will, of course, have 
done so, but the odds, in our experience, are 
against the success of the first attempt. It 
may be moderately good, but not so good as 
it should be, in which case quality suffers; or 
it may be bad altogether, which means that 
on this one trial sufficient material has been 
wasted for several trials. Indeed, it not in- 
frequently happens that on the first trial prov- 
ing a failure, the second is not exactly a success, 
so that a third becomes necessary, and _ this 
doubles or trebles the waste. 

The mistake, of course, consists in attempting 
to do things by halves; instead of weakly hop- 
ing that the first attempt will prove a success 
it is far better to decide definitely that it is to 
be a trial-exposure, and nothing else; in which 
case we need not use a larger plate or piece of 
paper than is necessary for an efficient trial, 
while we can make a series of exposures in 
steps, so as to make sure of gathering definite 
information. The material used in this way 
is not wasted, because from it we gather definite 
and important information. 

A trial of this type is very necessary in en- 
larging, and it is extremely useful in copying- 
work when we have not the advantages of 
standardized illumination. It is also some- 
times useful for getting critical focus when this 
is essential, in which case we can test the effect 
in one or two positions of the focusing-screen, 
both inside and outside the one position that, 
visually, appears to be correct. Thus we some- 
times need trial-exposures on printing-paper 
and sometimes on plates. The former case is 
easy to deal with, and the most economical 
way to make due provision for such trials is to 
take a few sheets of paper belonging to one 
particular batch, cut them up into suitable 





strips, and store them ready for use in a special 
box. Paper-makers generally include in each 
packet of cut papers one small piece especially 
for trials; thus in an 8 by 10 package we may 
find a 4+ by 5 separate piece inserted for this 
purpose. As a matter of fact, these are seldom 
so satisfactory as longer strips, and so, as 
a rule, we prefer to collect and store the small 
pieces for making small prints, and cut up 
one of the bigger sheets into strips for trials. 
There is no extra waste here, because one 8 
by 10 sheet will probably suffice to give all the 
strips required for four packages of paper, 
whereas the four 4 by 5 pieces provided can do 
no more, and will probably not do so much, 
with the same efficiency. 

While the use of trial-strips in the case of 
bromide paper is not uncommon, very seldom 
do we see the same expedient used in the camera. 
Though half a quarter-plate is as efficient for 
a trial as a complete one, yet few will hesitate 
to use the latter, while we have even seen three 
8 by 10 plates wasted in the attempt to arrive 
at the exact exposure on a special subject, 
though a quarter of one plate would have been 
sufficient. The alternative to employing strips 
of large plates for trial purposes is to use a small 
plate in a carrier. It seldom happens, how- 
ever, that a small plate coated from the same 
batch of emulsion is available, whereas in any 
case the mere testing of the effect produced 
in the center of a large plate is not an adequate 
test for the margins, which may require just 
a little more exposure, or, perhaps, a reduction 
of the stop aperture to secure uniformity of 
illumination. Nothing is so reliable as a long 
strip that will reach the margins; therefore it 
is best to sacrifice one plate at the start for the 
provision of test-strips. 

Plate-strips must be cut the long way of the 
plate, as the only means to give a series of 
exposures in strips is to make use of the slide 
of the plateholder, which invariably draws out 
longways. An 8 by 10 plate will make four 
serviceable 2 by 10 strips, and if we provide 
also two 3 by 10 strips, cut from an old useless 
negative or spoiled plate, or from stiff millboard, 
it is an easy matter to fill the plateholder with 
a trial-strip centrally. It is a good plan to 
keep the cut strips in a plate box fitted with a 
central division, so that the trial-strips can be 
kept in one side and the packing-up strips in 
the other. If these latter are of glass, they 
can be covered with paper gummed on, and 
then they can be distinguished from the trial- 
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strips by touch. If one feels reluctant to cut 
up a plate into four trial-strips on the ground 
that two or three may never be needed, a little 
ingenuity in mapping out the plate will pro- 
vide one or two trial-strips and one or two 
plates of smaller size. Thus an 8 by 10 will 
cut into two 2 by 10 strips and two 4 by 5 
plates; or into one 114 by 10 trial-strip, two 
full-size stereo plates, 314 by 634, and two lan- 
tern plates, size 3144 by 314. Other size plates 
will cut up differently, but when possible it 
is best to arrange matters so that pairs of smaller 
plates can be produced, as these are stored 
more safely than single plates if packed face to 
face. We may add one more case in which 


trial-exposures on strips are very useful, and 
that is when preparing bromides that are to 
be sulphide toned. Very much here depends 
on the printing-exposure, and if a strip is pre- 
pared and put through the sulphiding-process 
the best possible results can be obtained with 
certainty.—British Journal of Photography. 


FS) 9 


A LiBerty-BoND in the hand is worth more 
than a bushel-basket full of wild-cat stock- 
certificates in the garret. 
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F Photographic Profiteering 


ig these days when a certain class of manu- 
facturers and purveyors are making huge 
profits out of the war—overcharging the public, 
the government, and even the soldiers who are 
fighting so that we may live in peace and secur- 
itvy—it is pleasant to note that the photographic 
trade is not guilty of this or any other form of 
greed. When the cost of materials that enter 
into the manufacture of cameras, lenses and ac- 
cessories was raised, it was but natural that the 
price of the finished product should be increased, 
but not in undue proportion. In the case of 
dryplates, for example, the retail-prices have 
been affected but slightly, notwithstanding 
the well-known scarcity of glass required in 
their manufacture. Certain popular developing- 
agents imported hitherto from Germany, soon 
became scarce, bringing fabulous prices, and 
eventually were impossible to obtain. Fortu- 
nately, excellent substitutes, even absolute equiv- 
alents, were produced in England and in the 
United States, and sold at prices that every- 
body considered reasonable. Glass necessary for 
high-grade optical instruments, including stand- 
ard photographic lenses—a commodity of which 
the world’s supply came from Germany—was 
soon being made in this country, but not in suffi- 
ciently large quantities. The logical result was 
an increase in the price of camera-lenses, popular 
types of which are now being sold at a reasonable 
advance over pre-war prices. With the advent 
of the proposed tax on necessaries, in general, 
retail-prices of photographic materials of nearly 
every description will undergo a still further ad- 
vance. This economic expedient may be used 
by producers of fuel, foodstuffs, clothing—in- 
deed, of every known commodity—to raise prices 
in a selfish and cold-blooded manner. Who is to 
stop them? What is to prevent them? The 
photographic manufacturers and dealers, how- 
ever, have always been ethical in their dealings 
with customers, and may be relied upon to con- 
tinue to treat them with all possible fairness. 

In considering the question of price-raising, the 
intelligent consumer should try to distinguish 
between legitimate and ill-proportioned profits. 
Speaking of large profits many corporations are 
making in relation to profiteering, a prominent 
and well-known Boston banker says that business 











is being done at the present time under great 
difficulties and uncertainties, and profits are not 
calculated in advance. Many experienced deal- 
ers prefer to restrict their operations and even 
retire from active business rather than to take 
the chances of loss. The profits of this period 
cannot be finally calculated until the war and 
period of adjustment are over. Up to this time, 
fortuitous circumstances have been favorable to 
profits; but experience has taught that the profits 
which come under such conditions are needed in 
the long run to meet the losses which come in the 
same manner. The favorable turn of a year 
does not warrant a departure from the usual 
business-methods, nor can ideas which no one 
adopts in his own affairs save under exceptional 
conditions—of which he would insist upon being 
the sole judge—be set up successfully as an offi- 
cial standard of conduct. 


The Deleterious Fixing-Bath 


HERE are many capable photographers in 

the professional ranks who give the utmost 
consideration to the development of their plates, 
but slight the fixing-process—treating it as a 
merely mechanical operation. In preparing the 
acid fixing-bath, they show no accuracy in weigh- 
ing the proportions of the necessary chemicals, 
observe no order in dissolving them and rarely 
examine the physical condition of this extremely 
important solution. They never take the trouble 
to test the purity or strength of the required 
chemicals to compound the bath that simulta- 
neously fixes, clears and hardens the plates. No 
wonder that so many valuable negatives are in 
a hopelessly ruined condition soon after they 
have been placed on the shelf. A negative that 
has been fixed properly and stored in a safe place, 
should last indefinitely. Plates that were fixed 
in a plain hypo-solution by these same delin- 
quent photographers, many years ago, do not 
show the least sign of deterioration. The fault 
in the other case is apparently due to the com- 
pound fixing-bath, but really to the careless man- 
ner in which it had been prepared. Should the 
photographer find it difficult to procure certain 
rare chemicals, he can rely safely on the old, 
standard formula that calls for hypo, sodium 
sulphite, powdered alum and _ sulphuric acid. 
Directions should be followed scrupulously. 
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Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Advanced Competition 
367 Boylstcn Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, or artistic design, suitably engraved. 

Certificates of award, printed on parchment-paper, 
signed by the Publisher, and suitable for framing, 
will be sent on request, and free of charge, to winners 
of prizes or Honorable Mention. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. As many prints as desired, may be entered, 
but they must represent, throughout, the 
personal, unaided work of competitors. 
Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo-Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface are not suit- 
able for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P.O. P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. All prints 
should be mounted on stiff boards. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will be returned oniy when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the backof every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. However, this does not 
prevent the photographer from disposing of . other 
prints from such negatives after he shall have re- 
ceived official recognition. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless 
they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff cor- 
rugated board, not the flexible kind—or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express. 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Landscape With Figures Competition 
Closed July 31, 1918 


First Prize: Bertran F. Hawley. 
Second Prize: J. Herbert Saunders. 
Third Prize: G. H. Seelig. 
Honorable Mention: Charles F. Bozorth, F. E. 
Bronson, O. C. Dean, Kenneth D. Smith, W. Stelcik, 
Henry Strutzenburg. 


Subjects for Competition — 1918 


“‘Shore-Scenes.”’ Closes August 31. 
“Indoor-Genres.”” Closes September 30. 

“‘ Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.’’ Closes November 30. 
“Flashlights.” Closes December 31. 


1919 


“The Spirit of Christmas.” Closes January 31. 
“Still-Life.”” Closes February 28. 

“The Spirit of Winter.” Closes March 31. 
“‘Rainy-Day Pictures.” Closes April 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes May 31. 

“The Spirit of Spring.” Closes June 30. 
“Landscapes with Figures.” Closes July 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Curious Cause of: Fog 


In order to prevent sti uining the fingers during 
development, particularly when using Pyro, it is 
sometimes advised to dip the fingers frequently in 
a solution of oxalic acid. It is true that this prevents 
stain effectually; but it is also an occasional source 
of fog. Frequently when rinsing a pyro-developed 
plate, when the fingers are moist with an oxalic-acid 
solution, a wave of fluorescence will run along the 
edge of the tray, fogging a sensitive plate. 

McMorris Houston, M.D. 
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ON THE WATCH 


FIRST .PRIZE— LANDSCAPE WITH 


Advanced Competition—Domestic Pets 
Closes November 30, 1918 


NEARLY every home enjoys the companionship of 
some sort of a pet. It may be a canary, a small turtle, 
a goldfish, a rabbit, a dog or a cat—whatever the pet 
may be, it is part of the family’s home-life and offers 
countless photographic possibilities to the interested 
camerist. At the outset, it will be well for contestants 
to remember that this competition does not call for 
record photographs of domestic pets. It is a compara- 
tively simple matter to photograph a pet if no atten- 
tion is to be paid to the composition or appeal of the 
picture. The photographs that the judges hope to 
obtain in this competition cannot be made without due 
thought and technical skill. There must be an appeal 
and it must not be artificial. Above all, do not dress 
up pets in all manner of grotesque costumes, or induce 
them to simulate some human act like smoking a pipe, 
being ill in bed, ete. Such pictures do not express the 
purpose of this competition. Let us have our pets as 
we know them, free of all artificiality. 

It does not follow that the domestic pets competi- 
tion must be confined to those usually kept in a house; 
it may also include pets on the farm or estate. How- 
ever, such animals must be pets, not merely domesti- 
cated animals. An intelligent horse may become just 
as great a family-pet as a cat ora dog. Even raccoons, 
foxes and pheasants have become great pets. In short, 
any animal, bird, reptile or fish that has been made a 
pet is eligible to have its picture sent to this competi- 
tion. However, remember that such pictures must 
make an appeal and not represent merely a commercial 
record. Particular emphasis should be placed on 
some little trick or habit that is out of the ordinary. 


HAWLEY 


BERTRAN F. 
FIGURES 


In many homes a dog and a cat live together in the 
greatest harmony. I know of one case where the dog 
takes as much care of the cat’s kitten as if it were a 
puppy. Moreover, as the kitten grows up it frolics 
about with the dog as freely as it does with the cat. 
However, let any strange cat or dog enter the gate and 
there is an immediate call to arms with the result that 
the strange cat or dog is soon scurrying down the street. 
It is no uncommon sight to see the dog, cat and kitten 
curled up and sleeping together peacefully. Any hour 
of the day this trio affords picture-material of an 
unusual and appealing character. Were it possible to 
devote the necessary time, many pictures of a high 
order could be made from such a combination of pets. 
Indeed, I know of one photographer who devoted sev- 
eral weeks to photographing the antics, poses and 
growth of five handsome kittens. At the end of this 
venture, he had about twenty-five really exceptional 
sat-pictures. Subsequently, many of these appeared 
on calendars of his own manufacture with the result 
that his work came to be in great demand. Obviously, 
no contestant can be expected to devote several weeks 
to obtaining a picture for this competition. However, 
my point was to call attention to the great value of the 
right combination of pets properly photographed. In 
this connection let me refer contestants to the admir- 
able article ““My Animals and My Camera,”’ by Kite 
Hecht, in Puoro-Era, March, 1914. 

If unusual combinations of animals are unobtain- 
able an unusual pet such as a raccoon, cub bear, fox 
or deer offers excellent opportunities to the intelligent 
camerist. The very fact that these animals are more 
often wild than tame, is an appeal that few can resist. 
Although the animals hold the interest of themselves, 
it is just as important as ever to use care with regard 
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Try to avoid a background of clap- 
boards, shingles, bricks, picket-fences and other dis- 
tracting vertical or horizontal lines. A clump of 
bushes, a flower-bed, a wheat-field or orchard may be 
utilized to advantage. Small animals are often pho- 
tographed successfully indoors and the ingenuity of 
the camerist is put to the test to avoid distracting and 
detracting details. 

Without a doubt, the reflecting-type of camera is 
best suited to the photography of domestic pets. The 
invaluable advantage of being able to watch the sub- 
ject up to the moment of exposure enables the pho- 
tographer to obtain the best and most natural results. 
Of course, other types of cameras may be used suc- 
cessfully and I do not mean to imply that they cannot 
be so used; however, the fact remains that the reflect- 
ing-camera is the best adapted to the subjects under 
discussion. Next in utility are those cameras that are 
equipped with a ground-glass focusing-back. These 
permit the camerist to focus accurately and compose 
his background, but with regard to catching the psy- 
chological moment—that is out of the question, since 
by the time the plateholder is inserted the subject's 
position is apt to change. In using a camera of this 
type, the most satisfactory method is to focus and com- 
pose the background, then insert the filled plate-holder, 
remove the slide, and with wire-release or bulb in hand 
await the desired position of the subject. Roll-film 
cameras and other types that have no ground-glass 
back must be focused on a given point as accurately 
as possible by scale, and the subject must be placed 
at this point in order to register sharply at the time of 
exposure. A direct view-finder is of great assistance 
although, obviously, it cannot have any control over 
the focus. Why it is that some camerists believe that 
a clear image in the little finder guarantees a clear image 
on the plate, is one of the unanswered questions of 
— photography. To sum up the question of 

‘ameras suited to domestic-pet photography, there is 
no question that the reflecting-camera is supreme. 
However, other types of cameras may be used success- 
fully provided that the focus, exposure and compo- 
sition are carefully coérdinated. Perhaps the greatest 
asset of all is technical and artistic ingenuity. By that 
I mean the ability to meet the unexpected problems 
that arise inevitably in this branch of photography. 
There are all manner of little expedients that may be 
used to gain a point, and the intelligent camerist should 
be alive to each and every one of them. Only by quick 
thinking and alertness can success be achieved. 

There is one more important point to take into con- 
sideration. Some persons are better adapted than 
others to handle animals successfully. Unless the 
camerist can make friends with the pet to be photo- 
graphed, his chances of success are reduced to the 
minimum. No animal will act or appear natural if 
it is frightened or distrustful. Sometimes, personal- 
ity alone is responsible for the restiveness of pets, and 
whenever this is found to be the case the camerist had 
better seek other subjects. I do not mean to imply 
that the camerist’s personality is offensive, but rather 
that his mental or physical characteristics are such as 
to arouse fear or suspicion. Some of the most refined 
and likable persons have an aversion to dogs or cats, 
and usually the dogs and cats reciprocate heartily. 
Fortunately, in most cases there is harmony and the 
camerist can devote his entire attention to his willing, 
although somewhat unruly subject. This competi- 
tion offers many exceptional opportunities for initiative 
and originality. Moreover, it will be found that there 


to composition. 


is a peculiar fascination about working with one’s pets. 


A. Th. 3B. 








Lens-Terms Briefly Explained 
(Continued from September) 


DISTORTION 

The rendering of the image out of true perspective. 
There is virtually no distortion with double lenses, and 
it is usually negligible with single ones, except in the 
case of straight lines falling near the margin of the 
plate. The perspective-effects obtained by having 
the camera too near the subject are sometimes called 
“wide-angle distortion”; but they are not actual 
distortion, being merely the inclusion of more than 
should be included from the view-point selected. 
This can be seen by trimming down the print, which 
corrects the “distortion.” 


ELEMENT 


A photographic lens is usually built up of a number 
of separate glasses, each of which is spoken of as an 
element. When two or more of these are cemented 
together, or fixed in the same cell, they are termed 
a “‘combination.” When a lens consists of a positive 
and a negative-portion, these are sometimes referred 
to as the “positive element”? and the “negative ele- 
ment,” even if each is a combination. 


Frxep Focus 
This is not a property of lenses, but a method 

constructing cameras. No lens has a “fixed focus”: 
but to enable cameras to be made cheaply the focusing- 
adjustment is omitted and the camera fixed so that the 
image is sharpest when the object is at that distance 
at which it is most likely to be photographed. This 
is only applicable to small sizes for which lenses of 
short focus can be used, especially if such lenses do 
not work at a large aperture. With lenses of longer 
focus and larger aperture the depth of focus is not 
great enough for the method to be practical. 


FLARE-SPOT 

A circle of fog, which may be sharply defined or 
may be only a blurry patch, due to the lens forming 
an image of its aperture on the plate. It is some- 
times spoken of as a “‘ghost-image” or a “halo. 
Flare must be present in some form with every lens, 
and the optician endeavors to distribute it over the 
whole of the image: but he cannot always do this for 
all extensions, and so a lens which does not show it on 
one occasion may manifest it on another. The fewer 
the reflecting-surfaces in the lens, the more can flare 
be reduced; hence it is found that single lenses, or lenses 
all the components of which are cemented together, 
give brighter negatives. 


Focus 

The focus is the point to which the rays that have 
come from some point in the object are converged 
by the lens. The term comes from the Latin for a 
hearth or burning-place; and an excellent example 
is to be found by concentrating the rays of the sun 
with a lens or magnifying glass on some inflammable 
substance. The “focus” of the rays will speedily 
become a “‘burning-place.”’ 

The verb “to focus” means to adjust the apparatus 
so that the lens forms as distinct an image as possible 
of the object which is to be photographed. 

The “‘focal length”’ of a lens is often referred to as 
its “focus.” This is not strictly correct, but custom 
has sanctioned such use of the term. 
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AFTER THE DAY'S WORK 


t 
SECOND PRIZE— 


FocaL LenGtu 

The focal length of a lens is the most important 
factor to know, since it indicates the scale of the 
image which it will give from any particular position. 
The “focal length” is the distance from the node of 
emission to the screen when the lens has been focused 
for parallel rays, or for some object at infinite distance. 
The sun, optically considered, is infinitely distant, and 
the focal length of a magnifying-glass is the distance 
from the focus of the sun’s rays to that particular point 
in or near the lens which is called its node. 

From the same standpoint, the size of the images 
of an object given by different lenses is strictly pro- 
portional to their foc ‘al lengths. 

The focal length is sometimes called the “focus,” 
or the “equivalent focus.’ 

The focal length is measured to the “‘node of emis- 
sion,” as just stated. If instead of measuring to that 
point we measure to the nearest part of the glass, or 
of the lens mount, we get a dimension known as the 
“back focus’; it is useful to know this, as it governs 
the dimensions of the camera in certain respects. 
There is no hard and fast connection between “focal 
length’? and “back focus.”” Two lenses may require 
to be at exactly the same distance from the focusing- 
screen, and so would have the same “back focus,” 
yet the size of image in the two cases might be dif- 
ferent, showing that the “focal lengths’”’ were not the 
same. 


Hyprerrocat Distance 
The “hyperfocal distance” is the distance of an 
object on which the lens should be focused in order 


J. HERBERT SAUNDERS 
LANDSCAPE WITH FIGURES 


that distant objects shall appear sharp, and the 
sharpness extend as far into the foreground as pos- 
sible. The hyperfocal distance varies with the aper- 
ture and with the standard adopted for the circle of 
confusion. 

To find the hyperfocal distance, the focus of the 
lens in inches is squared, multiplied by one hundred 
if the circle of confusion adopted is one hundredth 
of an inch—and divided by the F/ number. Thus 
the hyperfocal distance for a 51% in. lens working at 
F'/6.5 is found thus: 


53x x 514 x 100 + 6.5 = 466 inches (about) 
38 ft. 10 in. or, say, 40 feet nearly. 


So that a 5! in. lens focused on an object 40 feet 
away will give the distance approximately sharp, 
and the sharpness will extend as far into the fore- 
ground as possible. In fact, it will extend to within 
half the hyperfocal distance; objects not less than 
20 ft. from the camera will be as sharply rendered as 
distant objects. This only applies to the center of 
the field of the lens: with the edges of the field other 
considerations arise, and it is not practicable to cal- 
culate beforehand the depth of definition in this way. 


RECTILINEAR 
A lens is rectilinear when it does not distort the 
image; that is to say, when a straight line in any 
part of the subject is rendered as a straight line in 
the image. A well-known type of lens is the “ Rapid 
Rectilinear”’: a modification of this is known as the 
“Wide-Angle Rectilinear.” These are the two best- 
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IN WINTER WOODS 





G. H. SEELIG 


THIRD PRIZE—LANDSCAPE WITH FIGURES 


known types of lens which embody the word “ Recti- 
linear” in their names; but all good anastigmats are 
rectilinear in the true sense of the word. 


SPHERICAL ABERRATION 

A defect in lenses originating in the fact that for 
workshop reasons it is necessary that their surfaces 
shall be spherical, whereas theoretically they should 
be parabolical. The result is that, unless corrected 
in some way, the central part of the lens brings the 
rays to a focus at a point further from the lens than 
the marginal parts of the lens do. 

A lens of this kind must be focused with the stop 
that is going to be used. Stopping down corrects 
spherical aberration. Good photographic lenses are 
conspicuously free of the defect; but it is remedied in 
them, not by attempting to depart from spherical 
surfaces, but by combining glasses which possess the 
fault in opposite directions and thus neutralize it in 
each other. 

SYMMETRICAL 

A lens is symmetrical when it consists of one or 
more pairs of identical glasses placed symmetrically 
on each side of a central stop. A symmetrical lens 
is of necessity “rectilinear” (q. v.); but a lens may be 
rectilinear and yet not in the strict sense symmetrical. 


=." 


The initials ‘‘U.S.” stand for “‘ Universal System,” 
a method of numbering lens stops introduced many 
years ago by the Royal Photographic Society and 
since withdrawn, but used on many Kodaks and some 
other popular types. It is designed in order to indi- 





cate the relative exposures that are required by the 
different stops, the aperture of the average portrait 
lens (F/4) being taken as the unit. 

So that F/4 is called U.S.1, F/5.6 U.S.2, F/8 U.S.4, 
F/11 U.S.8, F/16 U.S.16, F/22 U.S.32, F/32 U.S.64, 
and F/45 U.S.128. 

An easy way to translate the U.S. into the F/ - sys- 
tem is to remember that F/16 is U.S.16, and that the 
ordinary F/- numbers in use, 8, 11, 16, 22, 32, and 
45, each requires double the exposure of the one below, 
and so the U.S. numbers double also. 


Wipe ANGLE 
A wide-angle lens is one which in proportion to the 
size of the plate it will cover is of short focus. What 
proportion constitutes a lens a wide angle one is a 
matter of opinion, to some extent; but it may be 
taken that if the “angle of view” is much greater 
than 60° the lens is a wide-angle lens. Many modern 
anastigmats can be used as wide-angle lenses, as by 
stopping down they cover a much larger size than that 
for which they are supplied to work at full aperture. 
R. L. Horton, in Photography. 


In a Hurry 


Amonc the passengers on a trolley-car was a pho- 
tographer with but five minutes to get to the scene of 
a serious automobile-accident. Getting very fidgety, 
the camera-man inquired of the conductor: “Can't 
you go faster than this?” 

“Yes,” said the conductor, “‘but I have to stay with 
my car.” 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTOGRAPHIC FACTS 
With Reviews of Foreign Magazines, Progress and Investigation 
H. BEARDSLEY 








Photographing’: Military Buttons 


At the present time the number of men in khaki 
who come to be photographed form a very large 
proportion of the sitters, writes E. H. in the British 
Journal of Photography. The men are doubtless 
proud of their uniform and many look very smart. 
The operator notices that they take a great pride 
in polishing their buttons and badges, especially the 
one on the cap. These look very showy, but the 
shine on them makes them come out very badly in 
the photograph, and under some conditions of lighting 
one cannot tell in the finished portrait what regiment 
a man belongs to. This can be overcome easily by 
keeping in the studio a piece of soft glazier’s white 
putty, not too sticky, but just pliable. This is rolled 
into a ball and the badges and buttons, ete., are just 
gently dabbed with it. It gives just for the moment 
a nice frosted-glass appearance which photographs 
splendidly, and the resulting picture is sure to please, 
showing the badges quite clear and full of fine detail. 
A little rub of the duster over the badges, etc., before 
the sitter leaves removes all traces of the putty, and 
the whole operation takes up only a few minutes 
extra time and makes a vast difference to the results. 


A Hydroquinone-Metol Developer 
for Snapshot-Work 


A DEVELOPER which is eminently suitable for snap- 
shot-work, and one which will yield a good black- 
and-white negative of strong contrasts, can be made 
up according to the following formula (writes F. H. 
B.S. in the Amateur Photographer): 


A.—Hydroquinone.... . - . 25 grains 
Metol. 25 grains 
Metabisulphite potash . 60 grains 
Potassium bromide. 10 grains 
Water, to... 10 ounces 


in cold water, 
and the 


The metol should first be dissolved 
the metabisulphite should then be added, 
other ingredients afterwards. 


B.—Sodium carbonate...... oct : 1 ounce 
Water. . 10 ounces 


For use, take equal quantities of A and B. If desired, 
Monomet can be employed in place of metol in exactly 
the same proportions. It will give practically iden- 
tical results, the only difference (if any) being a slightly 
increased density, which in this class of work is usually 
all to the good. 


Tests for Washers 


In purchasing a washing-tank for negatives or 
prints, the photographer will naturally look for such 
features of construction as durability and, in the case 
of a washer for prints, freedom of liability to tear 
prints or allow them to clot together in masses which 
do not then obtain free action of the current of water. 
But perhaps many do not realise that the crucial 
test of any washing-apparatus is the speed and com- 
pleteness with which the water in the washing-ap- 


paratus at any given time is removed and wholly 
replaced by fresh. A very simple test of the effi- 
ciency of a washer in this respect is to add to the 
water any solution which will color it strongly and 
then to note the time, with the washer in action, 
which is required for the color to be entirely removed. 
A little strong solution of potassium permanganate 
can serve for this purpose, although in the case of 
some waters the water itself may discharge the color. 
If that is so, a little red ink may be used for the same 
purpose, the method being to tint the water to a fair 
extent and then, without any prints or negatives 
being in position, to note the time which the washer 
requires to be run before the color has disappeared 
entirely from the water. A test such as this is one 
which anybody can carry out, and it serves to dis- 
tinguish the efficiency of one washer from another. 
British Journal of Photography. 


Photographic Uses of Vaseline 


A LITTLE vaseline rubbed into the fingertips, which 
are then wiped almost free of it, is a capital preventive 
of stains from developing with pyro. A trace of 

vaseline rubbed over the ground-glass, and then 
similarly wiped off, makes it more transparent, and 
causes the grain to seem much finer; it is a distinct 
thelp when focusing. Vaseline can also be used for 
making paper-negatives translucent, whereas if a 
stopper is treated in the way described for the focus- 
ing-screen, it is prevented from stic king.—Photography. 


Switches on Darkroom-Lamps 


MANuFAcTURERS of late years have consulted the 
convenience of the photographer in so many matters 
of practical equipment that it may seem ungenerous 
to say anything which is in the nature of unfavorable 
criticism. A minor point which, however, has come 
within our notice, in one or two instances of late 
relates to the very convenient form of electric dark- 
room-lamp which is fitted with a three-way switch, 
a turn of which actuates either the electric bulb in 
the interior of the lamp or one placed outside upon 
the top to provide white light within the darkroom, 
whilst in the mid-position both are extinguished. 
We have wondered by what perverse motive a manu- 
facturer has been prompted to fix the switch so that 
the knob is moved horizontally; that is, from front 
to rear of the lamp, or vice versa. When so placed, 
one is always in doubt which position corresponds 
with the inside and which with the outside lamp, 
and it is easy to make a mistake when moving the 
switch from the midway position when neither lamp is 
in action. This drawback would be removed by the 
mounting of the switch so that it is operated up and 
down, the up position of the lever corresponding, 
of course, with the upper bulb outside the lamp cham- 
ber. A thing like this is quite a minor affair; but it 
is just as easy to fix the switch one way as the other, 
and the convenience to the user is immensely greater 
when the arrangement is such that the movement 
of the switch lever is itself an indication of which 
bulb will light.—British Journal of Photography. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U. 


S. A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Certificates of award, printed on parchment-paper, 
signed by the Publisher, and suitable for framing, 
will be sent on request, and free of charge, to winners 
of prizes or Honorable Mention. 

Subject for each contest is ‘Miscellaneous ’’; 
but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in books. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than one year’s practical camera-activity, 
and without any practical help from friend or profes- 
sional expert. A signed statement to this effect should 
accompany the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. ° Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 2} x 33 
to and including 3} x 5} inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be tastefully mounted. Subjects which 
have appeared in other publications are 
not eligible, nor may duplicate prints be 
sold, or entered in competition elsewhere, 
before Photo-Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface paper are not 
suitable for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P.O.P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. However, he may dis- 
pose of other prints from such negatives after he shall 
have received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Besure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless 
they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff cor- 
rugated board—not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed July 31, 1918 
First Prize: T. Lindsey Fitch. 
Second Prize: Richard Webber, Jr. 
Third Prize: E. H. — 
Honorable Mention: Geo. P. 





Eaton. 


Change in the Beginners’ Competition 


Tue Publisher is fully aware that the character 
of this competition calls for a change. By having 
permitted workers to enter prints here that have never 
been in a competition elsewhere, he has given a gen- 
erous scope and wide interest to this competition, 
which appears to have won general approval, judging 
by the number of participants. Of late, however, 
the pictorial standard of contributions to this com- 
petition has been of a very high order—so much so, 
indeed, that real beginners have been crowded out. 

In future, this competition will be limited to actual 
beginners, but not to those who have been using 
their cameras only a few weeks. Competitors must 
have had some really practical experience in_pic- 
torial selection, developing and printing. Those 
who make only the exposures, entrusting the photo- 
finishing to others—friends or professional experts— 
are not eligible; neither are workers of over one 
year’s camera-activity. Past and future partici- 
pants who have won a first prize in the Beginners’ 
Competition automatically drop out, but may enter 
the Competition for Advanced Workers. The three 
prizes, offered in the Beginners’ Competition, will 
be continued as heretofore. 


Drying Roll-Films 


THERE are many good methods to dry films that can 
be devised. We use and recommend the construction 
of a small drying-room which can be made of compo- 
board with strips or crossbars at the top from which 
pointed metal-pegs project and the films to be dried 
are hung thereto by piercing them to these pegs or 
film-clips. Wood photo-clips or any other means can 
be used to attach to these crossbars, from which the 
films are hung. Instead of the top crossbars an 
ordinary wagon-wheel can be fastened at the top of 
the drying-room and arranged with clips or pegs, as 
outlined above, from which the films may be hung. By 
fastening the wheel so it can be turned, any individual 
film can be found or unfastened without disturbing 
any of the rest. 

It is dangerous to dry films with hot air as there is 
great danger of the emulsion becoming soft and running; 
furthermore, films will not dry neat and perfectly flat, 
which makes them difficult to print satisfactorily. 
Dry warm air is the best and proper way to dry films 
as it dries them rapidly and perfectly flat. We use a 
gas-heater on the outside and at the bottom of the 
drying-room, over which is placed a large galvanized 
iron-elbow or pipe, and the warm dry air is drawn into 
the drying-room with the aid of a 12-inch electric fan; 
the air finds its way out at the top of the drying-room 
through narrow openings for this purpose. 

Northern Photo-News. 
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MEMORIAL BRIDGE, LOUISVILLE, KY. T. LINDSEY FITCH 


FIRST PRIZE 


The Photographic Harvest 


Most beginners are now at home and vacation-days 
are virtually a thing of the past. Photo-finishers and 
the amateur photographers are developing and print- 
ing many thousands of films and plates—what is the 
harvest and what will the beginner do with his tithe? 
The average tyro gives the matter little thought; but, 
in reality, much of his future photographic success 
depends on his decision. There will always be those 
who will show their friends a few prints until the novelty 
is worn off and then promptly lose the prints, tear them 
up or forget all about them. Incidentally, what small 
stock of practical and useful photographic information 
that they may have obtained during the vacation is 
thrown away or forgotten along with the prints. Such 
a photographic harvest is neither of value nor patriotic. 

Times are too hard to waste photographic material, 
even if the beginner has no intention to improve his 
knowledge. Every beginner who putters with pho- 
tography is literally robbing some ambitious worker of 
the photo-materials he deserves to use. To-day, there 
can be no halfway or vacillating position. Either 
enter the ranks of beginners who ‘‘ mean business,”’ or 
seek other non-essential activities. Remember that 
the combination of high prices, reduced output and 
taxes will make amateur photography prohibitive un- 
less every beginner, amateur and professional, saves as 
he never saved before. This warning I base on facts. 
It is positively not due to pessimism. Conditions will 
improve in time; but it is the present and not the 
future with which we have to deal. If we can bridge 





BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


the present by strict economy, future abundance be- 
comes assured, but in no other way. 

Let us assume that every reader of PHoto-Era 
“means business” and that he wishes to utilize his 
photographic harvest to the best advantage. Of prime 
importance is the ability to separate the chaff from 
the wheat—to know the underlying reason for failure 
or success. If the earnest beginner returns to his home 
with one hundred negatives and twenty per cent are 
of no value and eighty per cent are good, why were the 
twenty per cent lost? Take these twenty negatives 
where you can be alone and spread them out before 
you. Dig into your mind thoroughly and be honest 
with yourself. If you forgot to turn the roll of film 
or if you neglected to pull out the slide, admit it. You 
can gain nothing by attempting to hide your errors, 
because sooner or later the day of reckoning will arrive 
and you will stand revealed in the pitiless glare of 
publicity. 

The next step after a thorough self-analysis is to 
arrange the good prints in consecutive order. If your 
vacation was spent on a farm, do not show your friends 
pictures of the house before you show them one of the 
railroad-station, or a picture of your departure before 
you have given them a pictorial account of your hay- 
rides, berry-picking and horseback-riding. Be logical 
about your arrangement. Suppose that a lecturer pro- 
jected his lantern-slides on the screen without regard 
to sequence. To all intents and purposes, you are a 
lecturer and you are trying to tell your friends about 
your vacation by word and picture—do it right. 

There are many excellent methods to preserve pho- 
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tographs that constitute a pictorial record of a vaca- 
tion. Perhaps, the best is the well-known photo- 
album. However, there are albums and albums. 
Unless you wish to run the risk of losing your prints, do 
not purchase a cheap album until you know posi- 
tively that the paper and binding are chemically pure— 
that is, free of any chemical that may cause discolora- 
tion or fading. It is cheaper in the end to purchase a 
leather-covered album made by a reputable photo- 
album manufacturer whose guaranty may be relied on. 
Since photo-albums may now be obtained in many 
styles, I would suggest that if fifty pictures composed 
the pictorial record of your trip that you purchase an 
album of fifty pages and then have a bookbinder 
stamp title, date and your name in gold on the cover. 
Needless to say, it is not necessary to purchase a seven 
by nine book for a 314 x 444 picture unless it is your 
intention to put two pictures on a page. Of course, if 
you have enough pictures to fill an eleven by fourteen 
album, four pictures to a page, all very good; but in 
general a small, neat album is handier, more economi- 
cal and more generally useful. 

It is essential that every print bear a title so that 
the presence of the camerist is not required whenever 
the pictures are shown. Some workers allow a greater 
margin at the bottom of their prints and write the title 
in black ink or with a typewriter on the print itself. 
Others use white crayon or ink. By referring to the 
advertising pages of this issue, you will find a white 
ink advertised that has positively made good and which 
is without doubt one of the best to title and describe 
prints in photo-albums. Some camerists purchase 
albums with light-colored or even white leaves so that 
they may use ordinary ink. However, in practice 
these light- colored albums soon become soiled and 
hence are very unattractive souvenirs. 

With regard to finishing your own exposed plates 
and films—do so by all means provided that you can 
obtain results without a disproportionate use of photo- 
material. Far better to let the photo-finisher “do the 
rest”’ and save waste than for you to experiment and, 
perhaps, be obliged to send your plates and films to 
the photo-finisher in the end. Remember that for the 
time being those who know should have preference 
over those who must learn. However, there is no 
reason why the intelligent beginner should not do his 
own work—do it well—and save, too. My word of 
caution is addressed to those who like to dabble to 
pass the time. Just now, this is tabooed. 

My ides hly expressed as it is—is to urge 
every beginner to harvest his crop of photographic 
knowledge to the best advantage. Let every negative, 
print and enlargement teach a lesson that will help 
toward photographic success. Arrange the summer's 
work neatly, logically and attractively so that “those 
who run may read” of your efforts. Even as a golfer 
strives to beat his score of the day before, so make 
sach succeeding effort better than the last until the 
tyro-days are a thing of the past. Let the photo- 
graphic harvest of 1918 become the stepping-stone to 
a greater insight and love of photography. A. H. 








Honor in Self-Sacrifice 


WHEN thought is given to a prospect of decisive vic- 
tory, do not forget that the distance from Chateau- 
Thierry to the Rhine is more than 200 miles. We shall 
get there—whether by way of Alsace-Lorraine or Rhen- 
ish Prussia does not matter—we shall get to the Rhine. 
Our victory is sure. But we must work for it, fight for 
it, give ourselves, every one, whole-heartedly to the 
high, hard task which the principles of 1::tional freedom 
require Americans to perform.—The Boston Herald. 














Tilting the Camera 


Wirth regard to tilting a camera R. M. F. has this to 
say in The Amateur Photographer: It is amazing how 
frequently we find that photographers display anxiety 
and considerable patience to get the camera exactly 
level in landscape-work. It does no harm to tip the 
camera in an upward or downward direction, provided 
that the picture has no straight lines. Recently the 
writer made a couple of exposures, one with the camera 
tilted up considerably, and the other with it dead level, 
upon a landscape-subject. The resulting prints showed 
not the slightest difference between the one and the 
other, save for the fact that the tipped-up exposure 
had a slightly longer focus-effect by reason of the fore- 
ground being excluded. Then again, it is not generally 
known that it is often a good plan to tip the camera 
slightly in a horizontal direction when dealing with 
very flat landscapes. 


Removing Glass-Stoppers 


Tue removal of glass-stoppers is not always a simple 
matter, particularly when such stoppers stick. A 
correspondent in The Amateur Photographer gives 
several helpful hints. In using glass-stoppered bottles 
precautions should be taken to prevent the stopper 
sticking, and liquids prone to give this trouble, such 
as solutions of the caustic alkalis, should be kept in 
bottles with rubber-stoppers.- Rubber-stoppered bot- 
tles are generally more satisfactory for most photo- 
graphic solutions. When glass-stoppers are preferred, 
the inside of the mouth of the bottle should be smeared 
with a little vaseline. Stoppers should never be 
ground in. A well-made stopper will perform its 
functions perfectly when loose enough to be removed 
and replaced by grasping with the little finger of the 
left hand in the usual manner of the chemist. When 
a stopper is found to be stuck there are several ways 
to deal with the difficulty: (1) Patience. (2) Tapping 
the edge of the stopper gently on the bench. (3) 
Striking the head of the stopper sharply with the 
handle of a penknife although holding the back tightly 
with the thumb. This should be done lengthwise 
with narrow-headed stoppers, to give the greatest 
resistance and lessen the possibility of knocking off 
the head. (4) Hot water poured on the neck of the 
bottle will cause the neck to expand before the stopper. 
(5) Heating over a flame is a more risky variant of 
this. (6) A little thin oil round the mouth, warming 
gently for a time, and “gentle persuasion,” will often 
move the stiffest cases. 


An Appreciation with a Few Hints 
Shelton, Conn., June 30, 1918. 


Editor PHoto-Era MAGAZINE. 
Dear Sir:— 

I wish to express my appreciation of the article on 
“The importance of correct exposure and how to 
obtain it,” by Allen Edwin Churchill, appearing on 
page 290 of your June issue. 

My own experience has taught me that the first 
requisite for a final perfect print is a properly — ad 
negative. The average amateur can not expect to 
improve by individual tray development with formula 
modifications and other ‘“‘doping” on the results of 
a properly exposed negative developed in a tank, 
paying strict attention to the instructions, time, 
temperature and formula of the professional photo- 
chemists such as Eastman and other well-known 
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plate-manufacturers employ. Since the acquisition 
of a tank several years ago my development-results 
are uniformly successful. But I could not say this 
of my exposures. The dense, gray ghost of overex- 
posure seemed ever on my tracks. Prints from such 
negatives took too long and were not perfect; en- 
largements were entirely out of the question. 

So I added to my photographic paraphernalia— 
my wife’s favorite club for a new hat—an exposure- 
meter using sensitized paper-disks. Armed with this 
exposure-meter, I set forth to do deadly combat with 
my arch-enemy—overexposure. After the first disap- 
pointment, I learned that one half of the exposure in- 
dicated on the meter would give satisfactory results. 
The use of such an exposure-meter should be tem- 
pered with judgment. While for the average land- 
scape one half of the indicated exposure may be 
found correct, if we wish to photograph a distant view 
with the camera set up under some trees and read 
the meter there, one third of the exposure shown 
would be sufficient. On the other hand if we read 
the meter on a sunlit road when photographing a 
shady nook an exposure equal to the full time shown 
should be given. In addition I found the keeping 
of an exposure-record of great help. Particularly 
convenient for this purpose is the use of film-packs, 


GATE OF THE FOREST 





RICHARD WEBBER, JR. 


as they automatically furnish you, after every expo- 
sure, with a stub which will take all necessary data. 
Be forewarned, do not use your fountain-pen; after 
the ink has dried on the black paper, no one can 
read what you have written. The Premo film-packs 
have the films themselves numbered, so positive 
identification of vour data on the stub with the devel- 
oped negative is made easy. I personally prefer 
plates; but for study of exposure and an accurate 
record of reliable data I found it well worth while to 
sacrifice temporarily my liking for plates and use 
film-packs until I shall have accumulated sufficient 
information and experience to obtain 100°) perfect 
exposures. 

I agree with Mr. Churchill, and am convinced that 
the proper and judicious use of a meter together with 
the study of your own shortcomings or successes 
from reliable records will be the surest foundation 
for the success of the subsequent manipulations and 
resulting, finally, in that ideal enlargement which 
some day you hope to enter at one of the photo- 
graphic exhibitions. 

With my best wishes for your continued success, 
[am 

Respectfully yours, 
Eimer Luce. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. Address 
all inquiries to Correspondence Department, PHoto-ERa, 
867 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. If a personal reply 
is desired, enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


. C. K—Optical glass is affected to a greater 
or lesser degree by light and atmospheric con- 
ditions. Some glasses are more sensitive than others. 
As a rule, the anastigmat lenses are apt to be affected 
more than cheaper lenses because high-grade lenses 
receive a higher polish. It must be remembered that 
highly polished optical glass closely resembles highly 
polished steel in that light and moisture cause corro- 
sion. In some cases, lenses that are protected care- 
fully never show discoloration or other defects—even 
after years of service. The photographer should see 
to it that his lens is always capped or otherwise pro- 
tected from light and moisture when it is not in use. 
You should never leave a camera and its lens exposed 
to direct sunlight, for by so doing you may not only 
fog the unexposed plates or films, but cause serious 
damage to the lens. 

W. O. C.—There are three general types of 
lens-construction mentioned in lens-catalogs. 
An unsymmetrical lens is one whose front or back com- 
bination, usually, may not be used alone. A symmetri- 
cal lens is one which permits the use alone of either 
front or back combination. As a rule, both are of 
the same focus. A convertible lens is one in which the 
front combination is of a different focus from that 
of the back combination—thus giving three focal 
lengths in the same lens. To illustrate: an unsymmet- 
rical lens might be of 6-inch focus only; a symmetrical 
lens of 6-inch and 12-inch focus; and a convertible lens 
of 6-inch, 9-inch and 14-inch focus. 

J. S. R.—With regard to a Bausch & Lomb 
Plastigmat F'/6.8 lens as compared to the newer 
low-priced F/7.5 lens, we beg to state that if you 
intend to confine your photographic work within the 
scope of an ordinary roll-film camera, and do not in- 
tend to use the lens to copy, enlarge or do telephoto 
work, we believe that the lower-priced F/7.5 lens, will 
meet your requirements efficiently. 

On the other hand, if you intend to do several kinds 
of photographic work with a long bellows-extension, 
rising and falling front and other attachments for seri- 
ous photography, we believe the B. & L. Plastigmat 
will serve you to better advantage. The F/7.5 lenses 
are specially made for use on roll-film cameras and for 
that purpose they are in most respects equivalent to 
the high-priced lenses; but should you use one of these 
lenses on a different equipment, such as a high-grade 
long-extension plate-camera, the lenses would not cover 
satisfactorily, nor would they serve you as well. 

M. K. W.—It is not necessary to cut apart 
roll-film negatives todry. It is customary to keep 
the negatives in the strip until developing, fixing, 
washing and drying are finished, then each negative is 
cut off ready to print. Some prefer to cut the exposures 
in order to develop each negative by itself. However, 
this is of no particular advantage unless the various 
exposures are of such a nature as to require individual 
attention. The modern developing-tank and the cor- 
rect amount of developer will usually take care of all 
ordinary variations of exposure. 


S. D. O.—Whether or not the use of F/3.5 
anastigmat lenses is to be advised generally is 
a debated question. The great speed of the 
lens permits exposures to be made under conditions 
which would render slower lenses useless. On the other 
hand, how many times does the average amateur- 
photographer attempt to make pictures under condi- 
tions which an F/6.3 or F/4.5 lens would not take 
care of efficiently? When all is said and done, the 
advisability of using an F/3.5 lens is a question to be 
decided by the individua]. An important factor in the 
decision should be the ability of the amateur to use 
such a lens successfully. 

W. K. B.—A shutter-speed of 1/300 of a second 
will stop all ordinary moving objects. Without 
a doubt the focal-plane shutter is the most efficient for 
high-speed photography. However, successful diving, 
running, baseball, football and airplane pictures have 
been made with a between-the-lens shutter working at 
a maximum speed of 1/300 of a second. In making 
speed-pictures with a between-the-lens shutter the pho- 
tographer should select his angle of view carefully, so 
as to avoid having the subject pass the camera at right 
angles. 

A. G. S.—For finishing prints with a glossy 
surface, a paper prepared with a natural glossy 
surface should be employed. The most simple 
and satisfactory method to work is as follows: The 
prints, after fixing and washing, should be immersed 
in a formaline bath—formaline 4% ounce, water 5 ounces 

-for two or three minutes, washed for a quarter of an 
hour and then dried. A glass, celluloid, or ferrotype 
plate is washed and polished with a soft fabric, first 
rubbing on with a flannel a solution of 20 grains of bees- 
wax in 1 ounce of turpentine. The print is soaked in 
water until thoroughly limp, and then a liberal quantity 
of water is thrown on the polished plate, and the print 
placed face downwards on the plate, care being taken 
that there is plenty of water between the two surfaces. 
The print is next firmly squeegeed into contact, inter- 
posing a sheet of rubber cloth between the print and 
the roller squeegee. When quite dry, the print will 
leave the plate very easily, and its surface will possess 
a high gloss. This surface is hard and durable, due to 
the employment of the formaline-bath, but it is well 
to back the print with a waterproof sheet so as to pre- 
vent the mountant from affecting the glaze. This 
method has proven to be efficient and eminently suc- 
cessful in actual practice. 

R. S. P.—There are as you say many conflict- 
ing statements regarding the correct time of 
washing dryplates and films before drying. A 
considerable amount of investigation in this direction 
has been conducted by the Research Laboratory of 
the Eastman Kodak Company with the following re- 
sults: (1) The rate of elimination of hypo depends 
very largely on the agitation given to the water, the 
rate being twice as rapid when the water is rapidly 
agitated as when stagnant. (2) The rate of elimina- 
tion is practically independent of the temperature, no 
difference being observed between measurements 
made at 65°, 70° and 80° F. (3) The elimination is 
very rapid under all circumstances, the amount of 
hypo i in the film being halved every two minutes if the 
film is left stationary, and every one minute if rapid 
agitation is ensured. Consequently, with complete 
agitation in an adequate supply of water, the film 
may be considered to be free of hypo in ten minutes, 
while if the agitation is less complete, twenty minutes 
is still sufficient. Opinions to the contrary notwith- 
standing, hardening with chrome alum, ordinary alum 
or formalin has very little effect of elimination. 
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PRINT-CRITICISM 





Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return-postage 
at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, to Correspondence Department, Puoto-Era, 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. Prints must bear 
the maker's name and address, and be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, light, 
stop used, exposure, developer and printing-process. 


E. H. K.—‘‘Springtime Path” is marred by a large 
group of tree-trunks at the right, placed conspicuously 
in the foreground. If trimmed away, it would leave 
an attractive picture of a road leading into the woods 
and disappearing there. 

J. A—Your “‘ Mystery of Winter” does not appear 
to have more than a personal interest. The two 


quite out of keeping with a building so near and so 
conspicuous. 

M. M. E.—Your portrait of a child with bare legs, 
facing the camera, is marred by distortion, the limbs 
appearing as twice normal size. This could have 
been avoided by using a lens of longer focus, which 
latter should be about twice the diagonal of the plate 
or film used. 

G. F.—The trouble with your open-air orchestra 
is that the trees forming the immediate background 
are as numerous as the members of the band. There 
appears to be one tree for each musician. The back- 
ground is “very busy’’ with its many scattered trees. 
It is difficult to distinguish the members of the orches- 
tra from the trees behind them, and the lighting is 
somewhat flat and monotonous. All the musicians 
are gazing into the camera, except one—in the fore- 
ground. Is this fair? 

F. G.—‘*The Mountain Road” suffers by having 
the end of the road appear exactly in the middle of 





THE OLD WOOLEN MILL 


E. H, SMITH 
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masses of ice-covered branches, nearly the same size, 
side by side, create a theme of divided interest, so 
that the beholder does not know which of the two 
masses he is to admire more. The composition is 
not very successful, although the tonal effect is good. 
A. J. J—tThe little girl, interested in a picture- 
book that lies on the table before her, is unfortunate 
in that her face is too near the book, which would 
prove to be a very early ocular defect or a bit of care- 
lessness that would soon cause one. The arrange- 
ment of the child at the table is likewise unfortunate, 
as the right arm, sleeve and dress merge into one. 
Besides, the child moved during the exposure, leaving 
the chair behind her quite sharply defined and unduly 
conspicuous. The book, too, is out of proportion to 
the rest. This is a very familiar theme, but not very 
well executed. 
C. S.—Your picture, “Fluted Columns,” suffers 
by being overexposed, unless the film or the paper 
has been fogged. The effect is flat and monotonous, 


the picture, this focusing-point dividing the picture 
in two equal parts—two separate pictures. You can 
either cut off a large portion at the top and have an 
attractive road-view, or cut off a portion of the road 
and have a still more attractive picture. Technically, 
the picture is excellent. 

E. L. A.—Of your three prints ““ The Frozen Stream” 
is generally most pleasing—the crispness of winter- 
sunlight and shadow being very well rendered. Could 
the tree-trunk which cuts across the upper left-hand 
corner have been avoided, the composition would have 
been much improved. 

D. V. S.—In “A Pan-American Work of Art” the 
background is unfortunate, as the architectural lines 
of the tower are confused with those of the statue, 
which, we believe, might have been photographed from 
another viewpoint to better advantage. 

“Goldfish” appears to be considerably underexposed, 
no doubt because of the movement of the fish, and the 
result is the unrealistic darkness of the draperies 
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YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Many of our pictorial contributors evince so high a 
degree of intelligence in their criticism of pictures in 
general, that, in order to stimulate and help develop 
this valuable faculty, we have introduced this competi- 


tion. It consists of the reproduction of a photograph 
lacking good composition. To him who sends us the 
best criticism, before the twentieth of the current month, 
we will send, postpaid, a copy of “ Pictorial Landscape- 
Photography,” by Paul Lewis Anderson; price, $1.50. 
In the event of several criticisms (not exceeding three) 
being satisfactory, they, too, will be awarded copies of 
the book. 

The successful replies, not to exceed one hundred and 
fifty words, together with the picture criticized, will be 
published on this page in the second succeeding issue. 

The subject of composition in landscape-photography 
is one that interests every camerist. Naturally 
more exposures are made of landscapes than of any 


other outdoor-subject. The main thing to be remem- 
bered is the principle of simplicity and harmony. Mr. 
Anderson is an eminent exponent of pictorial photog- 
raphy in its highest sense, and he has never appeared 
to better advantage than as the illustrator of his book. 


Successful Criticisms 

HicuHuicuts are badly distributed. Cover up the 
light figure at the extreme left with one thumb, and 
the white patch at the right with the other thumb. 
Gray over with a soft pencil the second white figure at 
the left. This leads to greater simplicity and concen- 
tration. The geometric arrangement of roofs and fence 
is hopelessly irremediable. Too bad that the man on 
the cart has lost part of his hat! At best, we have 
merely the rear view of the man standing in the cart 
and talking to somebody about something; but the 
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THE PICTURE 


motive and purpose are confused and distracting. Not 
a well-composed picture carrying a definite, main idea 
with suitable subordinate accessories. 


E. L. C. Morse. 


THE first impression received on viewing this print, 
is that certain individuals have been seized with an 
impulse to quit the scene by the nearest exit. The 
gentleman, standing in the cart, with his back impo- 
litely turned to the spectator, apparently, is about to 
climb out through the top edge of the picture-space, 
leaving the drowsy burro to the tender mercies of a 
short-focus lens. The use of a larger stop would 
tend to prevent the confusion resulting from the equal 
definition shown in middle-ground and fore-ground. 
The longer exposure thereby produced, would probably 
help the general effect. The figure in white, behind 
the animal’s head, could be advantageously eliminated. 
Aside from the violent fore-shortening, the burro and 
cart are well placed in the composition, and the dis- 
tribution of light and shade is pleasing. 

Cuas. A. HuGues. 


qos 


A VARIETY of criticisms can be offered concerning 
“4 Market-Day in Jamaica.” Especially displeasing 
to the eye is the iron fence which is not perpendicular. 
This could have been easily remedied by proper trim- 
ming. The two persons at the extreme left hurrying 
out of the picture is also annoying to the eye and would 
suggest trimming off about an inch and a quarter from 
the left of the picture. The amputation of the hat 
is also unfortunate. I think that this picture could 
have been improved with a little patience and watch- 
ful waiting so that the principals would be better placed. 


A. OLSEN. 
Gs 


A POORLY selected viewpoint. Camera 
to subject thereby cutting off top of man’s hat. 


too close 


Back- 


ground comprises too many disturbing elements—the 
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glaring white roofs, the vertical lines of the picket- 
fence, the gate and the individuals entering same. 
These all tend to divide interest with the main subject 
of the picture, and could have been eliminated, had 
the view been taken from the gateway far enough back 
to have gotten in all of the man’s hat. A better view 
of the man standing near the burro and the woman 
carrying her basket would also have been obtained, 
which, together with the driver and his outfit, would 
have made a very interesting picture. The placing of 
the subject in the center is bad. Tonal values good. 


O. J. Lewts. 


To my mind, the relationship existing between the 
title, and the scene depicted, in “A Market-Day in 
Jamaica,” is not harmonious. It is to be supposed 
that, in order to fully comply with the meaning of the 
title, it would be necessary to show some sign of prod- 
uce or trading, the lack of which is evident. As regards 
the composition of this picture, I should say that it 
was faulty. The predominant interest seems to be 
centered in the burro and cart, the former being taken 
from an unfavorable vantage-point. Also, there are 
so few people in the scene, that one could hardly believe 
it was market-day, unless so informed. The lights and 
shadows blend very well. Considering the color of 
the burro, which I take, is white, I think the tone is 
brought out as well as could be expected. 


Dan G. Loomis. 


Tuis is simply a record-picture. There seems to be 
no composition or motive. The only good points about 
it are that no one is looking at the camera, and that the 
printing has been nicely done on soft paper. The 
shadows and the general tone are good. A part of the 
people seem to be walking out of instead of into the 
picture; the man on the cart has a part of his hat 
clipped off and there is a jumbling of figures and objects 
throughout the greater part of the picture. 

Gero. W. FRENcH. 
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In contemplating George R. King’s picturesque view 
of a mountain-path on Mount Desert Island, which 
embellishes the front cover and the letter-press, this 
month, the traveled reader is reminded of the scenery 
that characterizes the Western side of the United 
States, the Pacific Coast, where Mr. King has also 
photographed to a considerable extent. The present 
picture is typical of our most recent National Park, to 
which frequent reference has been made in these pages. 
It is a straightforward, vigorous representation of 
rugged country that makes a strong appeal to the 

camerist, who, for obvious reasons, will find it worth 
the while to explore the promising regions of this invit- 
ing public pleasure-ground. He will not only find 
individual delight in these camera-excursions, but per- 
form a valuable service in making his friends at home, 
and the public as well, familiar with a miniature Yo- 
semite Valley within easy reach of tourists that dwell 
in the Eastern section of this country. Mr. King’s 
picture offers no excuse for serious criticism. The 
pictorial design is virile and impressive, and the brilliant 
chiaroscuro is scarcely impaired by the several strong 
highlights each side of the path. Data: July; 2 p.m.; 
sunlight; Seneca, 8 x 10; 12-inch Collinear; F/32; 
one second; three-time color-screen; 8 x 10 Orthonon; 
M. Q. developer; Azo contact print. 

The figure of a young girl, by C. E. Soderstrom, 
frontispiece, affords a grateful study of pleasing, grace- 
ful lines. The lighting, throughout, betrays masterly 
skill, and artistic judgment marks the placement of the 
model and the management of the background. Data: 
June; noon; bright; 344 x 4144 camera; 5-inch Cooke, 
series II; 1/400 second; Seed 30; pyro-acetone; en- 
larged from 344 x 44 on P. M. C. 

The application of photography to book-illustra- 
tion, display-advertising, and the like, in place of the 
work of the professional draftsman or illustrator, has 
become a distinct and successful vocation; but in the 
particular field of picturing a given theme in an emi- 
nently artistic manner, the Lejaren a Hiller Studio is 
preéminently successful. Witness the composition 
prepared for an advertisement of the Resinol Chemical 
Company, of Baltimore, Md., which appeared in a 
recent issue of Harper's Bazar. For the privilege to 
republish this highly original and expressive camera- 
picture, Puoro-Era is indebted to the Resinol Chemical 
Company. 

As the eye of the beholder passes from the attractive 
maiden seated thoughtfully before her dressing-table, 
to the group which her mind sees reflected in the mirror, 
and back again, the story of yesterday is soon revealed. 
Whatever the beginning of this affaire du coeur, its 
development and inevitable dénouement, the beholder 
may picture to himself. And yet, the person with a 
fertile imagination might consider the group in the 
mirror the reflection of a little episode taking place 
behind the “leading woman” in the play. The con- 
ception of this engrossing and attractive theme, as 
well as its execution, bears testimony to an unusually 
gifted and accomplished artist-photographer. I am 
betraying no confidence in suggesting that the mirrored 
group is the result of double-printing. 

The example of the work of John Paul Edwards, 
photo-pictorialist and Salon-exhibitor, promised to 


readers of PHoto-Era last month, appears on page 175. 
It cannot be denied that Mr. Edwards merits the high 
encomiums bestowed upon his pictures by professional 
art-critics. As for myself, I can only confirm the high 
estimate these commentators have placed upon his 
artistic achievements. Novelty of pictorial design, 
artistic composition and direct, unaltered photography 
are notable qualities of Mr. Edwards’ work, including 
the graceful composition entitled “Sunday Morning 
on the River.” A collection of 38 prints representing 
the pictorial and technical skill of this artist, was shown 
at the rooms of the B. Y. M. C. U. Camera club, 34 
Boylston street, Boston, for two weeks in September, 
and created w ide-spread interest. 

In “Bella Donna,” page 176, no one will fail to rec- 
ognize an example of strong, distinctive and pleasing 
portraiture, though a professional photographer might 
wish that the eyes were turned somewhat towards the 
camera, to impart a greater degree of animation to the 
face. In any event, the portrait is very creditable to 
the skill of John H. Stockdale, who is president of the 
Photographic Club of Baltimore. Data: Studio- 
camera, 8 x 10; Artificial light; 1414-inch Verito; F/4; 
5 seconds; Standard Polychrome; pyro. 

Our occasional but always welcome contributor, 
H. B. Rudolph, appears for the first time, in PHoro- 
Era, as author of a practical and entertaining article. 
The story he tells is all the more pleasing, because of 
the varied character of his illustrations, thus enabling 
one to note his versatility as a pictorialist. The emi- 
nently delightful group, page 181, may safely be re- 
garded as his nearest and dearest. How else could the 
artist produce such a felicitous combination of maternal 
affection and conjugal sympathy? Skilful distribution 
of the light has resulted in a soft and pleasing appear- 
ance of the fleshtones and admirable modeling through- 
out. The setting furnished by the dark draperies im- 
parts striking relief to the emerging group. A result 
like this is one of the advantages of home- portraiture. 

The typically domestic scene, “So Big!” is one of 
those pictures of baby-days that can be made only in 
the home and will be cherished as priceless mementos 
by the mother. The same is true of pater familias 
entertaining one of the progeny, page 182. It is a 
peep into the happy family-life of the photographer 
and, perhaps, not intended to be regarded as an emi- 
nent example of artistic composition. As an illustra- 
tion of an exciting sport, ““Speed-demons,” page 185, 
is very satisfactory, although PHoro-Era has pub- 
lished similar efforts of Mr. Rudolph that possessed 
conspicuous artistic merit. 

The landscape, page 184, is included to illustrate a 
fault in composition, although, as Mr. Rudolph has 
explained, the same subject could have yielded a 
picture free of inartistic objections. Data: Although 
Mr. Rudolph gives much valuable technical informa- 
tion in his article, he has supplied additional data for 
three of his pictures. ‘“‘Good Morning,” page 181; 
April; 11 a.m.; three windows, bright outside; Cen- 
tury 5 x 7; 7-inch Euryplan; F/4.8; 14 second; 
Standard Orthonon; M. Q. developer; Azo E Hard 
“Music Hath Charms,” page 182; same month, cam- 
era and lens; about 30 grains Victor flashpowder; 
F/16; Standard Orthonon; Kathol-Hydro in tray; 
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Azo E Hard. “‘Speed-Demons,” 
P.M.; fair; Century 5 x 7; 
1/1000 second; Multispeed Shutter; Seed 30; Metol- 
Hydro in tray; Azo E Hard Medium. 

A perusal of Mr. C. W. Christiansen’s highly in- 
structive treatise on pictorial composition will lead to 
a full understanding of the illustrations on pages 187- 
192. Data: “A Hillside,” page 187; June: 6 p.m.; 
bright; Graflex 4 x 5; 11-inch Spencer; F/8; 8-time 
color-screen; 1/25 second; Orthonon; rodinal; car- 
bon. “Fishermen,” page 188; same camera and lens; 
July; 10 a.m.; bright; F/8; 8-time color-screen; 
1/50 second; Orthonon; rodinal; carbon. ‘“‘Out- 
skirts of the Village,” page 189; same camera and 
lens; June; 6.30 p.m.; bright; wide open; 8-time 
color-screen; 1/10 second; Orthonon; rodinal; car- 


page 185; July; 3 
7-inch Euryplan; F/4.8; 


bon. “‘The Majesty of Pico Heights,” page 192 
same camera and lens; June; 3 p.m.; bright; F/8; 
8-time color-screen; 1/50 second; Orthonon; rodinal; 


carbon-print. 

The late Julian A. Buckley, prominent architectural 
photographer, used to find diversion from his regular 
work by making an occasional portrait, at which times 
he called himself an amateur photographer. One of 
these efforts which, he told me, he had done quite con 
amore, is a delightful head of a young woman, page 
194. It is a striking study of Rembrandt lighting— 
plastic, forceful, alluring. In its simple, classic beauty, 
it recalls the heads by the XV century Italian artists. 
Mr. Buckley might easily have excelled as a portraitist. 

The huge, five-hundred-foot Custom-House Tower, 
of Boston, U. S. A., has stood for its picture to count- 
less camerists, yet resisting the average attempt to 
make it the subject of a thoroughly pleasing or im- 
pressive picture. It would undoubtedly present a 
striking object if set off against a dark mass of cumulus 
clouds, or a sun-burst; but with an ordinary sky as a 
background, the tower, despite its shapely contours, 
will hardly meet the demands of a pictorial master- 
piece. Grouped with some picturesque shipping-craft, 
however, the tall shaft is more likely to produce an 
effect gratifying to the artistic sense. Herbert B. 
Turner appreciated this possibility and, with his cus- 
tomary skill and artistic perception achieved a compo- 
sition that fills the eye with its beauty. Though vir- 
tually monopolizing the picture-space, the vessel with 
its masts and sails forms a convenient and effective 
foil to the straight and solid mass of masonry, but is 
secondary in importance and interest. The result is 
a bold and impressive ensemble. Data: March, 1916; 
10 a.m.; fair; Smith lens; 1/25 second; pyro; Cyko 
paper. 

Among the numerous delightful photographic im- 
pressions W. Rabe has preserved from his several 
camera-visits to the 1914-15 Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion, San Francisco, 1914-15, is a study of an urn 
one of a pair that stood at the entrance of one of the 
palatial structures in the exposition-grounds. The 
urn itself is of eminently artistic design, and, as the 
sunlight strikes it, obliquely, and casts a solid shadow 
on the broad pilaster, a striking effect of light and shade 
is produced. The picture delights, too, by its happy 
proportions. Data: No. 1A Kodak Qh6 x “4 ; b- 
inch rapid rectilinear; F/11; 1/25 second; M. Q. 
Tubes; P. M. C. Bromide. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Bertran F. Hawxey has proved to readers of 
Puoro-Era that he has earned the right to be con- 
sidered a true artist by reason of his success as a prize- 
winner in our competitions, and his frank confession as 





a worker in the photo-pictorial field—*‘ Better Pictures 
for the Nature-Lover,” in our September issue. “‘On 
the Watch,” page 201, is a worthy example of his high 
artistic ability—in unity and beauty of design and 
poetic expression. Data: July, 1918; 1 P.m.; bright, 
cloudy; Century 5 x 7; 84-inch Cooke Series ITI; 
Ideal color-screen; F/11; 1/5 second; Royal Poly- 
chrome; pyro-acetone; enlarged on Azo H, hypo- 
alum toned; slightly diffused in enlarging with diffus- 
ing-attachment of Cooke VI lens. 

J. Herbert Saunders, our faithful English contributor, 
is the author of numerous attractive juvenile subjects 
that have appeared in these pages periodically during 
the past few years. In the current issue, he is credited 
with a composition of a widely different character and 
one that shows him as master in the art of picture- 
making. With the possible exception of the carelessly 
drawn tree, at the right, the picture is eminently sat- 
isfactory. the group being particularly well composed. 
No data. 

1. H. Seelig, an ee and ambitious worker in 
the B. Y. M. C. U. Camera Club, Boston, is the author 
of pictures that have won merited praise from critical 
observers. His landscapes exhibit a profound sense 
of beauty and a notable appreciation of the rules of 
composition. He is also conservative in the repression 
of technical detail. These commendable qualities are 
apparent in his winter-scene, page 204. Data: No- 
vember; 9 a.M.; bright; Ica reflex 4 x 5; 7'%-inch 
Struss; 3-time color-screen; 1/15 second; Cramer 
D. C. Inst. Iso; Rytol, in tank; Enlarging Cyko Plat.: 
Emergol-Hydro. 


The Beginners’ Competition 


" In his landscape, page 207, T. L. Fitch gives evi- 
dence of genuine artistic promise. Here the parts are 
assembled with excellent judgment and the lighting, 
too, has been managed successfully. With the excep- 
tion of a few scattered light spots, including the side 
of the bridge—which impair the unity of the composi- 
tion—Mr. Fitch’s effort is very creditable. Data: 
June; 7.30 p.m.; diffused light; R. B. T. Graflex 3144 
x 4144; 64-inch B. & L. F/4.5; F/16; 2 seconds; 
Premo film-pack; Nepera solution; enlarged Royal 
Bromide. 

“The Gate of the Forest,’ page 209, has an element 
of suggestion, mystery, that gives it a peculiar interest. 
Hobgoblins, gnomes and other fantastic creatures bob 
up before the juvenile mind, and threaten to emerge, 
at any moment, from the dark recesses of the forest 
so vividly pictured by the camerist. Data: Late 
August, 11 a.m., good light; Eastman Speed-Film; 
No. 2 Folding Brownie; 4%-inch Meniscus lens; at 
F/11; 1/25 second; pyro tank dev.; negative inten- 
sified; Enlarged on Eastman Brilliant Velvet Bromide; 
redeveloped sepia. 

Though apparently overcharged with pictorial ma- 
terial and threatening to create a picture of dual inter- 
est, ““The Old Woolen Mill,” page 211, represents a 
consistent and harmonious ensemble. The stream is 
directly associated with the suggested activity within 
the mill—it makes the wheels of the industry go ‘round. 
It is a capital portrayal of a novel, fruitful theme. 
Data: July; 5 p.m.; bright; Graflex, Jr. 244 x 34% 
41-inch Ic Tessar; color-screen; F/5.6; 1/15 second; 
Premo film-pack; pyro, in tank; enlargement on 
P. M. C. buff rough. 

If any reader should imagine, for one moment, that 
the members of the editorial staff, or the office-force, 
are slackers, in any sense of the word, he is destined to 

(Continued on page 219 
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Houdin or Houdon? 


Reapers, who-have been looking over some of the 
back files of PHoto-Era Macazine seem to be aston- 
ished to find that the famous bust of John Paul Jones, 
treasured by the Academy of Fine Arts, in Philadel- 
phia, was ascribed to a sculptor by the name of Houdin. 
Wondering how so noble and beautiful a work of art 
should be attributed to Houdin, a celebrated magi- 
cian, these good people at once wrote to the Editor 
inquiring how he came to make such a serious blunder. 

Now, it happens that the present editor and pub- 
lisher had nothing whatever to do with the writing of 
that article, which was the product of the chief editor, 
at that time—T. H. Cummings. This particular 
bust is referred to, by Mr. Cummings, as a replica, 
which means that it was sculptured by Houdon, him- 
self. It may be that the bust in Philadelphia is merely 
a copy of the original bust by Houdon for the Masonic 
Lodge of the Nine Sisters, in Paris. There is a big 
difference between a “replica” —made exclusively by 
the artist, with his own hands—and a copy which is 
made usually by another sculptor, although it could 
be made by the artist of the original statue, but this 
is hardly ever done. 

The Editor, therefore, is entirely innocent of the 
suggestion that he is in any way responsible for these 
mistakes, as he has always known, from his boyhood- 
days, the difference between ‘‘ Houdon” and “ Houdin,”’ 
the latter suggesting the name Houdini, the well-known 
contortionist and juggler. 


Illegible Signatures 


“Can you decipher that written signature?”’ says 
the employer to his stenographer, handing her a letter 
with a signature that he had tried hard, but in vain, 
to read. The employee makes a protracted attempt, 
but is unsuccessful. The letter with the illegible 
signature goes the rounds of the office, but with no 
favorable result. The letter is an important one, 
and cannot be answered until the sender has sent 
several letters of inquiry, in the last one of which 
his signature has been written fairly legibly. Much 
valuable time is thus needlessly wasted. 

To obviate any similar trouble, Rear Admiral Spencer 
S. Wood, commandant of the First Naval District, 
has issued an order that, hereafter, when any officer 
has to sign his name to an official document, he must 
first typewrite it and then write it underneath in his 
own hand. 

We commend this practice to those who habitually 
write their names in characteristic but illegible fashion. 
An excellent substitute might be for the stenographer 
to typewrite, in conjunction with her own initials, 
the full name of the writer. 


When Women Replace Men 


Aw English magistrate recently dismissed the charge 
brought by two photographic solicitors for assault 
against the party they had importuned. The plain- 
tiffs—the fact that they were girls may have hampered 
their activities—called at the defendant’s home and 





solicited orders for enlarged photographs. They re- 
ceived no encouragement and were told to leave. 
They impudently persisted, however, when the in- 
sinuation was made that they were frauds, Unkind 
remarks followed and, after threatening to slap their 
faces, the indignant housewife—who was washing the 
floor at the time—became exasperated and threw a 
bucket of dirty water over them. Then followed the 
suit for damage. Strange; some people make no 
effort to uphold the dignity of the profession. 


A Two-fold Compliment 


A son was born to James B. King, the well-known 
; : ; : pol 

portrait-photographer of New York State. The en- 
tire studio-force, headed by Fred Jones, the chief 
operator, came to pay its respects to Mr. and Mrs. 
King. Viewing critically the thoroughly well-formed 
infant, Fred exclaimed in admiration: “Every inch 
a King!” 


The Herald’s Price 


Tue late James Gordon Bennett, proprietor of the 
New York Herald, was always quick to resent any in- 
sinuation that the publication would pass out of his 
possession while he lived. Some years ago, a group of 
financiers concluded that Mr. Bennett was getting too 
old to continue in active management of the Herald, 
so they decided to buy the paper. Accordingly, they 
despatched the following cable to the well-known editor 
in Paris: ‘“‘How much do you want for the Herald?” 
Two hours later they received this reply: 

“Three cents on week days, and five cents on Sun- 
days.” 


International Amenities 


Two British soldiers went into a restaurant in 
Salonika, and ordered the waiter to bring them “ Turkey 
with Greece.” 

“Sorry, but I cannot Servia,”’ replied the waiter. 
“Then bring the Bosphorus,” cried the soldiers. 

The boss came, and after hearing the complaint, 
answered, “I regret to Russia, but you cannot Rou- 
mania.” 

So the soldiers went away Hungary. 


An Optical Delusion 


Hussy: ‘Doris, those people will be here in a 
minute. Put on your evening-dress, quick. 

Wife: “Don’t be funny, Charles; it is on.” 

This admirable witticism emanated from Cassell’s 
Saturday Journal, and not from Cassell’s Encyclopedia 
of Photography. 


It Comes Off 


Tus is a grouchy world. Ah, me! 
A fellow seldom laughs. 
Why don’t we wear the smile that we 
Use in our photographs? 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 








The Twentieth Annual Convention of the 
Photographers’ Association of New England 


Tue twentieth annual convention of the Photogra- 
phers’ Association of New England took place in the 
Auditorium, Springfield, Mass., August 20-23, 1918. 
Conditions due to the war were responsible for the rela- 
tively small attendance, from day to day, though the 
total of paid admissions was larger than that of the 
Providence convention last year; but the interest shown 
in the proceedings was keen and general. The desire 
for economy was manifested by the curtailment of 
exhibits, even the Eastman Kodak Company and the 
Ansco Company, which had extensive picture-displays 
at Providence, being represented only by heads of 
departments and technical experts, with desk-room. 
Notwithstanding, all the manufacturers and dealers 
represented at the convention, by general agreement, 
paid for their usual space—thus giving full and gen- 
erous support to the convention and helping to make 
it the financial success that it was. There were, of 
course, the usual picture-exhibits by members of the 
Association, and many complimentary ones by photog- 
raphers outside of New England. Nevertheless, there 
was a degree of compensation in the fact that the 
exhibition-hall was one of the largest and finest in 
the country, boasting a magnificent organ, played daily 
for the delectation of the audience by a distinguished 
musician. The pinch of hard times was skilfully cam- 
ouflaged by the generosity of the local Chamber of 
Commerce and the resident professional photographer, 
so that adequate entertainment was not lacking. 
Dominating the routine business and other proceed- 
ings was the unostentatious, but forceful personality 
of chief executive of the Association, President L. B. 
Painting, who displayed a leadership of the highest 
quality. Everything moved like clock-work; and 
in introducing the various speakers he manifested an 
intimate and accurate familiarity of their subjects and 
their capacity, so that it seemed that he was fully 
capable of taking their place on the platform or behind 
the camera. The qualities that we enumerated in our 
sketch of him, a year ago, after he had been elected to 
the office of president of the New England Association, 
were exemplified at the Springfield convention in a 
convincing way, viz., superiority of intellect, sincerity 
of purpose and eminent executive ability. In recogni- 
tion of the highly successful manner in which he con- 
ducted the business of the Association and the con- 
vention, in particular, Mr. Painting was nominated 
and reélected to the office of president—the first man 
to be thus honored in the history of the Association. 

The work accomplished at the convention was not- 
able for its eminently practical character, the princi- 
pal speakers being Eugene R. Hutchinson, of Chicago, 
Ryland W. Phillips, of Philadelphia, and J. P. Haley, 
of Bridgeport, Conn. Despite the small attendance, 
New England was well represented, members from all 
the five states being present. But Springfield is situ- 
ated so centrally and is so conveniently accessible, 
besides other advantages, that the city will entertain 
the next convention, in 1919. There is every pros- 
pect of a large attendance. 





The Convention was called to order Tuesday morn- 
ing, August 20, by President Painting. After the sing- 
ing of the Star-Spangled Banner by the Convention, the 
president appointed the Committee on Nominations 
and the Committee on Resolutions, and the session 
was adjourned. 

The Second Session was held in the Mahogany Room 
of the Auditorium at 3 o'clock. Mr. Eugene R. Hutch- 
inson gave a talk on home-portraiture, but dealt mostly 
with his own, personal way of doing things, his ideas 
with regard to sitters, how he influenced them and 
they him—in short, an agreeable dissertation on his 
personal ideals. 

He was followed by Ryland W. Phillips with a prac- 
tical, stimulating talk on his own business and studio 
methods, conducted along economic lines and, therefore, 
timely and helpful. This he supplemented by an il- 
lustrated talk on defects in prints and their remedies. 

The evening session was held at 8 o’clock and was 
devoted to a lecture on the working in of backgrounds, 
by H. A. Collings and A. B. Cornish of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, followed by an address, on making 
enlargements, by J. P. Haley, enlivened by anecdotes 
of Anthony Van Dyck and bits of practical advice. 

The morning-session of August 21 was opened by 
an address by Mr. Schuerle of the War-Savings Stamps 
Committee. The audience was then entertained by 
an organ recital given by Mr. A. H. Turner, of Spring- 
field, which proved to be a rare musical treat. The 
address of welcome was delivered by Mr. W. H. Shuart 
of the Chamber of Commerce, seconded with appropri- 
ate remarks by L. G. Gerry of Willimantic, Conn. 

The afternoon session was held in Mahogany Hall. 
Mr. Eugene R. Hutchinson gave a practical demon- 
stration of home-portraiture, his sitter being Captain 
H. A. Wilsdon of the Royal Flying Corps of Great 
Britain. Most of the time was consumed in a recital 
of personal experiences with sitters and references to 
his ideals, that formed a very pleasant chat. 

Mr. Charles J. Columbus, secretary of the National 
Association, followed and made a brief, but earnest 
speech explaining the benefits accruing to members of 
the P. A. of A. during the war. Members, who have 
paid their dues, will receive prompt, practical help from 
the National Assoc ‘lation when by reason of their ab- 
sence in the country’s service the success of their pho- 
tographic business should be imperiled. This generous 
offer of aid and coéperation made a deep impression. 

Mr. Columbus was followed by Mr. J. A. Dawes, of 
the Wollensak Optical Company, who made a fervent, 
patriotic speech, pleading for loyal self-sacrifice in 
behalf of the American soldiers fighting in France, and 
picturing the kind of assistance to be rendered by 
members of the P. A. of A. to one another in war-time. 
The climax of this brief campaign in favor of in- 
creased membership in the P. A. of A. was reached 
when Mr. J. C. Abel, of Cleveland, took a position on 
a small table better to see and to be heard, and 
addressed those present on the subject so ably pre- 
sented by Mr. Columbus and Mr. Dawes. The result 
was that about a dozen new members were gained for 
the National Association. Mr. Abel saw to it that 
they signed and paid. 
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The evening session was held in the Auditorium and 
the large audience in attendance was treated to an 
illustrated talk on aérial photography by Captain H. A. 
Wilsdon of R. F. C. of Great Britain. He spoke from 
personal experience, having been severely wounded in 
the service in France. 

The morning-session of August 22 was opened by 
a series of brief talks, one minute in duration each, by 
the manufacturers, explaining why they were there and 
where they were from. 

At the conclusion of these impromptu excuses, Presi- 
dent Painting was presented with a handsome gavel 
and a beautiful specimen of “‘Old Glory” as tokens of 
the friendship of the Association. 

At the conclusion of this pleasant ceremony Mr. 
Harry M. Fell and Mr. A. B. Cornish, both of the staff 
of the Eastman Kodak Company, talked on stunts, 
dodges and tricks used in the studio, darkroom, print- 
ing-room and elsewhere about the premises. Here 
were real nuggets that were eagerly seized by those 
present and stowed away for future use. 

Then appeared Mr. J. A. Dawes, who delivered a 
sensible, clear and comprehensive lecture on modern 
camera-lenses—one of the best ever heard at a photog- 
raphers’ convention. It deserved fully the enthusiastic 
applause that greeted the lecturer when he had finished. 
Mr. Dawes was followed by Mr. J. P. Haley, the 
veteran photographer of Bridgeport, who explained in 
a few words the advantage of photographing the reflec- 
tion in a mirror of an unattractive sitter. 

The morning-session of August 23 was opened at 
10.35. The principal event was the reading of the 
Treasurer's report, by treasurer E. A. Holton. The 
items of expense were necessary and reasonable—no 
useless, extravagant disbursements that have so fre- 
quently disgraced the financial management of a cer- 
tain larger organization and virtually proved its undo- 
ing. Here, in a small organization, a cash balance of 
$653.37 is left in the treasury! 

After a number of resolutions of appreciation and 
gratitude had been passed, Mr. J. A. Dawes, secretary 
of the recently formed National Photographic Exhib- 
itors’ Convention Bureau, explained that the absence 
of the customary exhibits of manufacturers and deal- 
ers, at the Springfield convention, was due to recog- 
nized difficulties of transporting the goods by freight, 
the use of express for the purpose being out of the 
question. Besides, it would be unjust to try to ship 
heavy merchandise during the period of the war, when 
every bit of rolling-stock should be used for the essential 
purpose of winning this war. The loss in not having 
the customary displays was mutual, and yet the manu- 
facturers and dealers have gladly paid into the Asso- 
ciation treasury the same amount of money for space, 








though not used, as they have in previous years. 
Moreover, they have contributed generously to the 


entertainment-fund. This course they will continue 
until the war is over and then will come a revival of 
the good old times—large and comprehensive displays 
of apparatus and pictures. 

The question of a new association-button was set- 
tled by the adoption of the present button as a perma- 
nent emblem, with a difference in color to distinguish 
those for active members from those for associate- 
members. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year was as 
follows: 


President—L. B. Painting, Concord, N.H. 

First vice-pres' t—A. K. Peterson, Hartford, Conn. 
Second vice-pres t—W. H. Manahan, Salisbury, N.H. 
Treasurer—E 
Secretary 


Mass. 
R. 1. 


Boston, 
Providence, 


A. Holton, 


Earl G. Mills, 








State VicE-PRESIDENTS 
Maine—Paul Jordan, Portland. 
New Hampshire—Ira F. Lindsay, Manchester. 
Vermont—C. E. Shorey, Brattleboro. 
Massachusetts—J. R. Neville, Brockton. 
Rhode Island—Lewis Oliver. 
Connecticut—W. F. Donnelly, New Haven. 
Springfield was chosen unanimously as the place for 
the next convention—1919. 
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The Wollensak Trophy Cup was awarded to the 











Donnelly Studio, of New Haven, Conn. Other com- 
petitors were Hallie Wilson, Will Rounds, Garber 
Studio, Gardner Artist Studio, Frank Moore and 
Geo. E. Tingley. 
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The manufacturers and dealers represented were: 

The Ansco Company—W. B. Mussen, general sales 
mgr., Frank N. Leache, Paul True and Frank Hearn. 

Bridges Mfg. Co.—Grant Wilson. 

Central Dry-Plate Company—Chas. N. Smith. 

A. M. Collins Mfg. Co.—J. K. Harriman and Joseph 
Kinn. 

Cramer Dry-Plate Co.—G. 
R. P. Brackett. 

Eastman Kodak Company—C. F. Ames, A. H. Paul, 
Harry M. Fell, A. B. Cornish, Walter Pierce, A. C. 
Fisher, Chas. H. Leake, Chas. Nelson, H. T. Rydell, 
J.C. Whitney, W. F. Spurling, R. J. Nesmith, H. F. 
Arnold and H. A. Collings. 

Haloid Company—F. W. Godfrey. 

Hammer Dry-Plate Co.—Chas. Shafer. 

George Murphy, Inc.—G. W. Harse. 

Presto Mfg. Co.—S. S. Loeb. 

Sprague-Hathaway Studios—Charles E. 
T. B. Elwell. 

Robey-French Company—Thomas Roberts, Jr., gen- 
eral manager, F. Q. Avery, George A. McLaughlin, 
Wm. G. Homeyer and Carl J. Marion. 

’. Rogers & Co.—W. Harwood, H. W. Mansfield 
and R. H. Nott. 

Tapprell, Loomis 

Wollensak Optical Co.—J. 


Gh 

Besides the numerous individual print-exhibits, on 
the stage, there were several framed exhibits by Eugene 
R. Hutchinson, on the floor in the Auditorium, and a 
specially interesting one by Horace A. Latimer, the 
eminent amateur photo-pic ‘torialist. The latter's col- 
lection consisted of nineteen multiple gum-prints, 11 x 
14 and 14 x 17, landscapes, portraits ‘and genres, and 
remarkable for beauty in composition and tonal qual- 
ity. One of the most admired subjects, ‘* Ploughing in 
Burgundy,” will appear in the November issue of 
Puoto-ERa. 





A. Cramer, president, and 


and 


Wallis 


‘. Schulz and W. E. Sholl. 


A. Dawes. 
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Although, according to Secretary Whitney's report, 
387 paid members (active and associate) attended the 
convention, only about one-half were in evidence at the 
sessions, many being present only one day; but the 
clambake, marked, as it was, by good fellowship and 
open sociability, yielded a gathering of 300. 


G 
The Collins Mfg. Company gave out a card bearing 
the following moral-teaching incident: Two hoboes 
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met recently on a blind siding. One was a photogra- 
pher who could do work more cheaply than any of his 
competitors. The other one didn’t have any money 


either. 
G 


Before the recruiting for new members in the P. A. 
of A. was begun, it was found that 25 of those present 
already belonged to the National Association—dues 
paid and in good standing. 
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The Photographic Press of America was represented 
by J. C. Abel, of Abel’s Weekly and the Amateur Pho- 
tographer’s Weekly; Frank V. Chambers, of the Bulle- 
tin of Photography and The Camera, and Wilfred A. 
French, of PHoro-Era THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 
te 


The clambake, provided as the principal al fresco 
entertainment, at Riverside Park, was attended by a 
jolly crowd of 300 and proved to be an all-around suc- 
No one experienced any ill effects. 


el 


The baseball game, following the clambake and 
played by the manufacturers and dealers, was an amus- 
ing affair. The best team won. 


se 


One of the speakers stated that 5,000 professional 
photographers were in the service of Uncle Sam, doing 
effective work in the various photographic depart- 
ments at the front as well as at home. 


@ 


The donation for the Tobacco-Fund, engineered by 
Frank V. Chambers, amounted to $100.70, and was 
generously turned over to the Springfield Union for its 
own tobacco-fund. 


cess. 


Photo-Thrift Column 


AMATEUR and professional photographers are just as 
eager to help win the war as those engaged in other 
activities. The saving of time and material is vital. 
Puoto-Era leads—more often than it follows—a 
worthy cause. In the present instance, we believe that 
Puoto-Era is establishing another precedent. Surely, 
our readers must know many methods whereby a sav- 
ing of time and material may be made. Now is the 
moment to give photographers the benefit of personal 
experience with regard to the saving and the economi- 
cal use of plates, films, developers and accessories. If 
one ounce can be made to do the work of an ounce and 
a half—that one half ounce is worth saving! If the use 
of a 4.x 5 kit ina 5 x 7 camera may be used to advan- 
tage to save plates and developer, we will welcome 
such information in this column. Moreover, to show 
that we appreciate the efforts of PHoro-ERa readers, 
we will give a six-month subscription to every contrib- 
utor whose letter we consider of practical photo saving 
value. We hope that readers of PHoro-Era will real- 
ize that this new venture depends upon them for suc- 
cess. It is a patriotic effort to help amateur and pro- 
fessional photographers save in every way possible. 
It has a direct bearing on winning the war and de- 
serves hearty support at once. Make every contri- 


bution as brief as possible—not over one hundred and 
Paper and ink must be saved; and we 
Now, let every 


fifty words. 
ask contributors to bear this in mind. 











L. B. PAINTING, PRESIDENT-ELECT OF P. A. OF N. E. 


reader get down to business and send his contribution 
not later than the twentieth of the current month. 

For example, we might give the case of some camer- 
ists who expose from two to five plates or films on 
every subject in order to obtain “‘one good one.” If 
the professional knows his busiriess, one exposure for 
every pose should be enough. With regard to the 
amateur, he should bend every energy to master the 
technique of exposure to the end that he, too, need 
make but one exposure for every subject. An expos- 
ure-meter is of great value. In printing, waste may 
be eliminated by correct exposure and the selection of 
the right paper. In short, aim to make every click 
of the shutter result in a satisfactory picture. 


ead 
{Gs 


Our Illustrations 
(Continued from page 215) 

change his opinion. Indeed, the assistant-editor is 
doing double duty, for, in Wilbur F. Turner’s admir- 
able snapshot, page 220, he is pictured as performing 
his patriotic duty, cheerfully and well, as a member of 
the Massachusetts State Guard. The scene portrayed 
by Mr. Turner is at Camp Augustus P. Gardner, Fram- 
ingham, Mass. Data: July; noon; bright; No. 3 
Kodak 34 x 4144; Goerz Dagor; F/16; 1/50 second; 
Eastman N.C. film; enlarged on Wellington Bromide. 

The subject offered this month to our contributing 
critics, page 212, is “The Spirit of Spring” by E. M. 
Pratt. To assist in a better understanding of the 
composition, the following data are supplied: May, 
1918, 10 a. M.; 4 x 5 Sanderson; Wollensak Velostig- 
mat; F/8; 1/25 second; Wellington Anti-Screen 
Plate; 8 x 10 Montauk Bromide. 
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Our September Number 


Ir was very gratifying to the Publisher to receive 
from art and book publishers, government-officials and 
subscribers, generally, letters expressing their admira- 
tion for the appearance of the September number of 
Puoto-Era. Liberal praise was bestowed upon the 
illustrations, especially Mr. F. J. Mortimer’s superb 
marine, entitled, “‘We are ready now!” and picturing 
the approach of the American fleet, with, the Stars and 
Stripes overhead—a scene well calculated to stir the 
blood of every patriotic American. 

Many subscribers have obtained extra copies of the 
September issue in order to frame either the front cover 
—printed in green ink—or the inside illustration, and 


Amateur Beats Professional 


ANOTHER conspicuous instance where an amateur 
camerist beat the professional, merely because he was 
on the spot, is Ernest H. Washburn, of the B. Y. M.C.U. 
Camera Club, of Boston, Mass. His series of pho- 
tographs, postcard size, of the war-garden on Boston 
Common, so pleased the authorities that they ordered 
several hundred sets and rejected similar sets by pro- 
fessional photographers. A series of similar photo- 
graphs of a Red Cross parade, on Tremont Street, near 
the Common, by Mr. Washburn, was honored in the 
same way, because of their pronounced artistic quali- 
ties and clear definition. Certainly, no professional 
could ever hope to excel them. 





PHOTO-ERA SAWING WOOD 


keep intact their original copy. Anyone desiring a 
copy for himself or an interested friend, should order 
it at once. Copies of this unusual number of PHoto- 
Era will be mailed promptly on receipt of 20 cents in 
stamps and we suggest that our friends act at once as 
our supply of extra copies is limited. 


William Ludlum is to be Congratulated 


Reapers of Puoro-Era will remember with pleasure 
the remarkably beautiful patriotic poem, “The Fabric”, 
by William Ludlum, which appeared in July, 1918, 
Puoto-Era. Mr. Ludlum informs us that this poem 
is to be used by the Liberty Loan Committee of New 
England in connection with its publicity campaign for 
the Fourth Liberty Loan. Furthermore, he states that 
Puoro-Era is to receive full credit whenever the poem 
is used. We congratulate Mr. Ludlum and are glad 
that PHoro-Era was the means to bring his stirring 
poem to public attention. 





WILBUR F. TURNER 


Heartnc that Secretary Daniels expressed the desire 
to own a print of F. J. Mortimer’s now famous photo- 
graph, “We are ready now!”—reproduced in Septem- 
ber PHoro-Era—the Editor promptly sent his own 
framed original print with his compliments to Wash- 
ington. It now adorns the Secretary’s office. 


The Right Spirit 
Dear Mr. French, 


I thank you for your award of the ...... prize. 
I will take (list of goods) as an equivalent of this prize. 

My wife saw your letter and asked what the first 
prize was, I told her that it was a loving-cup. She 
has already found a place where to put it and insists 
that I enter every competition until I land it. So 
watch out for a deluge of pictures from me. 


A prize-winner. 
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LONDON 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 






LETTER 





THERE is at the Princes’ Galleries, Piccadilly, an 
exhibition of Naval Photographs in Color, arranged by 
the Ministry of Education. In opening the exhibition 
Sir Eric Geddes (First Lord of the Admiralty) held in 
his hand a photograph that conclusively proved that 
when it was made, probably not a month before, the 
Zeebrugge canal was effectually blocked. The most 
curious part of his news was that this photograph was 
made by a German. He did not propose to divulge 
how it came into his possession. It was presented to 

Lord Beaverbrook who undertook that it should be 
ets and included in the exhibition. So the en- 
emy is, probably, quite unwillingly responsible for a very 
interesting addition to this show. 

This war-exhibition is in many ways quite unlike 
all its predecessors. All the pictures are in color. This 
is the work of Messrs. Raines of Ealing, who have 
composed an harmonious scheme from diverse sub- 
jects, by ae them all in the same style of color. 
Even the German photograph, referred to, is indistin- 
guishable from prints made by our own flying-men, 
being colored in exactly the same way. Whatever the 
coloring-process is, from the point of view of this show, 
it is an unqualified success. We are not uttering plati- 
tudinous praise in saying this, but a carefully-arrived- 
at opinion. The aim of such an exhibition is not to 


show the most artistic work of a group of photogra- | 


phers, or the latest cleverness of some novel process 
as such, but rather to give the great stay-at-home pub- 
lic an idea of what the Navy is doing, and how it is 
being done. And_ these enlarged— very much en- 
larged—colored photographs, looked at with a not too 
critical eye, appear really to give daylight-glimpses in 
natural colors of all sorts of naval activities. Realism 
is the great strong point of most of the pictures, and 
the result is much as if the photographs had been taken 
on gigantic Lumiére color- plates. The photographic 
quality is apparent everywhere, and not in the least 
obscured; but rather intensified by the coloring-proc- 
ess. As they are mostly sea-scenes the key is high: 
and, as one enters the first gallery, the impression 
gained is that a flood of light is radiated from the 
pictures, so vivid are the bright seas and skies. An- 
other point of consuming interest is the position from 
which many of the pictures are made. It would seem 
that these naval photographers had gone about their 
work with one-hundred-foot tripods. Probably, they 
were taken from low-flying airplanes or airships, and 
the results are novel and often extremely pictorial. 
Seemingly, a new point of view had been discovered 
not to be confused with the map-like results of ordi- 
nary air-work. Personally, we have always contended 
that a high view-point for the camera affords eminently 
valuable advantages; for if not carried so far as to 
appear unnatural, it opens up the distance and empha- 
sizes points that from the level ground would be hid- 
den, thus often materially adding to the interest of 
picture. We are also aware that this view-point is 
condemned by many as inartistic. However, these 
are the days to break away from old shibboleths and 
crusted precedents, and the Navy has certainly given 
us a good lead in this direction. As a particularly 
happy instance, we would cite “One of the Navy’s 
Lairs,” an excellent view of a quiet little bay pac ked 





full of destroyers. From the level sea, nothing could 
have been seen but the first ship or two; whereas 
from the elevated position from which this photograph 
must have been made, we get a splendid view of the 
whole swarm, lying cosily at anchor side by side. There 
are realistic photographs of ships actually sinking, with 
cargoes floating on the water; we see the oil on the sea 
where a submarine has been destroyed; we are given 
graphic views of convoys zigzaging across the ocean 
with their fighting escorts; smoke-screens, depth- 
charges, life in a submarine—all such subjects figure 
on the walls, and there is an enormous photograph of 
the “Vindictive” after she returned from the Zee- 
brugge, showing her shattered and shell-torn side. 

This exhibition is such an unqualified success that 
people wait in long lines to obtain admission, and it 
is to be hoped that later the Navy will give us a further 
glimpse of its doings in which would no doubt figure 
some of the many U. S. sailors and ships that are 
now in our home-waters. 

Aérial photography is responsible for the cheering 
news that Zeebrugge canal is still blocked and quite 
unusable. We learn this not only from the German 
photograph exhibited at the Prince’s Gallery, but from 
negatives recently made by our own airmen. In any 
other war we should have had to judge of this only by 
the lessened submarine activity; but now flying cam- 
eras can make studies of their “sitters”? even under 
water, and work well within the enemy-lines. Pho- 
tography in the air is rapidly being divided into two 
branches, viz.: airplane-work, and that which is car- 
ried on from airships. The methods of the former are 
already familiar to the public; but so far we have 
heard little of the camera man’s doings on the air- 
ship. These floating gas-bags have far better chances 
to get deliberately good photographs, as they are con- 
tinually at very low altitudes and can hover over their 
prey. They are much used for spotting submarines 
and carry a fixed, fairly large camera, adapted and 
arranged to the best advantage for their particular 
purpose. But this fixed camera is useless to illus- 
trate the doings of the airship-crew when aboard their 
weird craft, and Ward Muir, who has lately left the 
army and is now engaged on propaganda-work, has 
been allowed to take a trip in one of these coastal air- 
ships and, what is more, to take his own camera with 
him, and the results have been reproduced in a recent 
number of Country-Life. His pictures and accompa- 
nying article give almost the first intimations of these 
useful airships that have been allowed to appear in 
the press, and they reveal an extensive and efficient 
offensive organization that the public had hardly 
dreamed of. 

For four years now, we have been educated up to 
the iniquity of waste. ‘Winning the War in the 
Kitchen” is a well-known adage to encourage house- 
wives. But there is a comic side to the economy- 
crusade. When we go to buy the community jam that 
is being made in the fruit-growing villages, we have 
to provide empty pots. For instance, if we want six 
two-pound pots of strawberry-jam, we must give in 
exchange pots that will hold twelve pounds, and not 
a penny is deducted from the very high government- 
arranged price that the jam brings. A much more 
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attractive scheme is that of photographic plates. 
We hear that, owing to the shortage of glass, our 
future orders for plates can be executed only if we 
return “‘a quantity of old negative glass equal to 75 
percent. of the area ordered.” It is a sound idea, 
really, and there are few of us who are not glad to get 
rid of some failures which take up valuable room on 
the shelves. But when photographers realize that 
these space-wasters have actually a money-value 
(seven shillings a gross for half-plate size) they will 
the more readily send them along to the maker to be 
turned into fresh material on which to try again. 
Also, this is the time to dispose of old apparatus, for 
everything photographic has shot up in price. There 
are some high-grade small English cameras that are 
at the moment virtually unobtainable new, and sec- 
ond-hand examples of particular patterns, if in good 
order, are bringing more than they cost when new. 


An English View of Photo-Profiteering 


““NicE old game these photographic manufacturers 
and dealers are playing on us. I don’t think. Must 
take us for a lot of milk and water idiots. Regular 
profiteerers I call them. Ought to be shot at dawn, 
or the night before. That’s what I'd do with the 
whole mob of them. Look at the price of plates. 
What they want to do is to make a dozen plates and 
get just the same price as they used to have the cheek 
to ask for a gross.” 

“But surely plates do not cost twelve times what 
they used to cost?” 

“Who said they did? You wait. They'll cost all 
that, and more, before they’re done. They are only 
just beginning. And they talk about increased cost 
of production. Increased fiddlesticks. Have you 
ever worked out how much silver there is in a quarter- 
plate? It isn’t a ton, is it? Nor yet a pound. And 
they talk about the shortage of glass. Rot! Just 
the same as rabbits in cold storage. I know someone 
who's seen them. Millions of them. Stacked right 
up to the roof and covered with icicles.” 

“But you can hardly expect the plate-makers to 
use frozen rabbits instead of glass.” 

“That's it! Be funny about it. Jolly fine joke 
paying pounds and pounds for a few mouldy little 
plates. What I am saying is that the makers have 
got plenty of glass. They know their way about. I 
reckon that after every air-raid they send hundreds of 
motor lorries around ‘and pick up thousands of tons 
of broken glass, and then just melt it down again 
and hide it, so as to pretend they haven't got any. 
Look at all the unused greenhouses. Plenty of them 
are glazed with old negative glasses already cut to 
size. Just take them out and run a bit of cheap emul- 
sion over them, and there you are. They don’t want 
to make plates. What they are after is to keep on 
putting up the price till there isn’t a single photog- 
rapher left, so that they can take things easy. 

‘Why should the ‘y be so eager to kill the goose that 
lays the golden eggs?” 


* * * * * 


“Mere details. Matter of system. What you 
want is to smash the manufacturers and put all their 
huge profits in your own pockets and War-Loan. 
What's the matter with you is that you can’t think. 
You don’t take a broad and sensible view of things. 
You think because you are being robbed, and pro- 
fiteered, and exploited, you must always keep on 
having it done to you. Not me. I like to think 
out how it can all be stopped, and put on a fair, busi- 


ness-like footing. If everyone made his own beer, 
the breweries would jolly soon shut up, and we ought 
to start making our own plates. In twenty-four hours 
all the plate-makers would be falling over each other 
and treading on each other’s heads to sell us twelve- 
tens at eight a penny. That's a lot less than they 
cost, if the truth were only known. 

“ By the way, you use photography only as a hobby, 
don’t you? So, after all, even if you have to do less, 
or give it up altogether, it is only doing what we 
have to do in regard to a good many other things at 
present.” 

“Stuff and nonsense. Why should I give up a 
hobby, or slack down on it, or pay more for it? [m 
a boot-manufacturer in business, and I reckon I’ve 
got a right to have a hobby and get the stuff cheap 
for it, too.” 

“Have you put up the price of your boots?” 

“You have got about as much sense as a cheap 
turnip. Of course, I have put up the price. How 
do you expect I could keep going, if I didn’t! Look 
at the price of leather, when you can get it, and the 
price of paper, and the price of every blessed thing 
you put into a boot. Look at the wages. Look at 
the running expenses of a factory, and the increased 
taxation, and the cost of food. Do you know what a 
sovereign’s worth to me nowadays? About two-and- 
nine (29, instead 20, shillings). It takes me all my 
time to get boots made at all, now; and when I do 
get them made, I’ve got to charge a good old Aloe 
ing price for them, or shut up altogether. But I’m 
not talking about boots, as you might know if you 
listened. What I’m talking about is plates. Plates 
for photography. A few bits of cheap old glass with 
a dash of gelatine smeared over one side. They 
ought to be as cheap as dirt, and not sold by the 
carat, like diamonds. Robbery, I call it!” 

Tue Watrus, in Photography. 


Is Your Life a Hard One? 


Do you people at home feel at times that this war 
has made your life pretty hard? Read what an 
American correspondent writes about one of our boys 
who had been doing his duty: 

“In a little field hospital west of Montdidier I 
stopped at the bedside of an American boy, one of 
those victims of the German mustard gas, with which 
the Huns are making all their present gains. His 
eyes were matted with yellow pus and he could not 
see. His face was terribly burned. His lips were 
swollen and purple. His whole body had been turned 
the color of an Indian, and portions of it looked like 
melted flesh, as though it had been liquefied. 

“The fighting had been renewed all along the 
American lines, and German wounded had begun 
coming into our hospitals. I said to this soldier: 

*“*'The boys are getting their revenge for you fellows 
to-night.” He smiled through his seared lips, and in 
a voice so faint that I had to bend down to listen, he 
gasped, ‘God! I wish I was back there with ‘em!’”’ 

Do you still think your life a hard one? 

Help support that boy and the hundreds of thousands 
of others doing their duty. Buy War Savings Stamps 
to the limit of your capacity. 
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Tue Young Lady across the Way might say, but 
hasn't, that her father never opens his photo-supply 
store on Sunday because he doesn’t believe in sabot- 
age. The Spatula. 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 








Tue following patents are reported expressly for 
the Puoro-Era magazine from the patent-law offices 
of Norman T. Whitaker, Whitaker Bldg., Washington, 
D.C., from whom copies of any one of the patents 
may be obtained by sending fifteen cents in stamps. 

A Lamp-House for Projection-Cameras has been 
invented and patented by Hugh Davis, Rochester, 
N.Y., No. 1,270,269, assignor to Eastman Kodak 
Company, a Corporation of New York. 

William F. Folmer of Rochester, N.Y., has been 
issued a patent on a Photographic Camera No. 
1,270,280. Patentee has assigned his title to the 
Eastman Kodak Company. 

A Camera-Back has been patented by William F. 
Folmer of Rochester, N.Y., assignor to ‘the Eastman 
Kodak Company. The patent-number is 1,270,281. 

Patent, No. 1,270,302 on Developing-Apparatus 
for Photographic Films has been granted to Robert 
Kroedel of Rochester, N.Y., assignor to the Eastman 
Kodak Company. 

A Shutter-Actuating Device has been invented and 
patented by Paul J. Marks of Rochester, N.Y., as- 
signor to Eastman Kodak Company. Patent-number 
is 1,270,537. 

William M. Green of Evanston, IIl., has just been 
granted patent No. 1,270,612 on a Camera. 


Frederic Eugene Ives of Philadelphia, Pa., has , 


been granted a patent No. 1,268,847 on Color-Photog- 
raphy. 

Austin Carl Fisher, of Rochester, N.Y., has invented 
a Folding Camera which is disclosed in his patent, 
No. 1,268,950. Patentee has assigned his interests 
to Eastman Kodak Company. 

A Photographic Film-Spool has been patented by 
Garshom A. Riggs of Rochester, N.Y., assignor to 
Eastman Kodak Company. The patent-number is 
1,269,003. 

Patent, No. 1,269,021, on a Camera, has been issued 
to Stephen Tactkian. 

Thomas Baker of Melbourne, Victoria, Australia, 
has been granted Patent, No. 1,269,365 on a Photo- 
graphic Roll-Film Cartridge. Patentee has assigned 
his rights to Eastman Kodak Company. 

An Autographic Camera has been invented and 
patented by Axel Dalgaard Hansen of Camillus, N.Y. 
The patent-number is 1,269,432. 

Patent, No. 1,269,457 on a Photographic Film- 
Holder, has been issued to Hiram 8S. Killgore of Eldon, 
Mo. 

James R. Powell of Glasgow, Ky., has invented a 
new and useful improvement on Photographic Print- 
ing-Device which is disclosed in his patent, No. 
1,268,609. He has assigned one-half of his interests 
to Christopher T. Grinstead, of Glasgow, Ky. 

An Automatic Film-Winding Camera has_ been 
invented by George W. Topliff, Carl Bornmann and 
Ezra C. Clark of Binghamton, N.Y., assignors to 
Ansco Company, Binghamton, N.Y., a corporation 
of New York. The patent is No. 1,268,805. 

James E. Ender, Lionel W. Cromption and Willard 
C. Burgert of Tampa, Fla., have been granted patent, 
number 1,271,685, on a Camera. 

A Photo-Chemical Apparatus has been patented by 


Walter A. Snelling, Pittsburgh, Pa. Patent number 
1,271,790. 

An Autographic Device for Cameras has been in- 
vented and patented by Charles C. Finn, Seattle, 
Wash. Patent number 1,272,029. 

George C. Beidler of Rochester, N. Y., has invented 
and patented a Photographing Apparatus. Patent 
number 1,272,190. 

Patent, number 1,272,227, on a Camera, has been 
issued to William John Crothers, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Patent, number 1,272,292, on a Camera, has been 
issued to Walter K. Menns of Chelsea, Mass. 

An Autographic Camera patent, number 1,270,983, 
has been issued to Alexander S. Spiegel of Chicago. 

Oscar Duperly, Medellin, Colombia, has been 
granted patent, number 1,272,022, on a Photographic 
Camera. 

Patent, number 1,271,156, on a Photographic Cam- 
era, has been issued to Margaret Gioler and Robert 
Chenault Gioler, Seattle, Wash. 

A Film-Shifting Mechanism for Cameras has been 
invented and patented by Orville Weis, of Thayer, 
Kan. Patent number 1,274,223. 

Patent, number 1,274,262, on Photographic Shutter, 
has been granted to Otto H. Gruss, Jamaica, N. Y., 
assigned to Simplex Photo-Products Company, Morris 
Park, N. Y., a corporation of New York. 

James W. Ramsay, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been 
granted patent, number 1,273,183, on a Camera. 

Patent, number 1,273,373, on a Photo-Camera, has 
been granted to Echi R. Iwagami, of Chicago. 

Method of and Article for Making ino has 
been invented and patented by John G. Cafstaff, of 
Rochester, New York, assigned to Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester. 

John G. Jones, Rochester, N. Y., has invented and 
patented a Photographic Film-Cartridge. Patent 
number 1,272,454. Patentee has assigned his title 
to the Eastman Kodak Company. 

A Support for Cameras, Machine-Guns and the like. 
Patent, number 1,272,574, has been granted to William 
M. Thomas, New York City, assigned to Thomas 
Oberkirch Company, Limited, New York City, a cor- 
poration of New York. 

Patent, number 1,272,798, on Camera, has been 
granted to William M. Green, Evanston, III. 

Besides these patents there have been many this 
month and previous months which have been with- 
held from issue by the United States Patent Office in 
order that they will not become known to the enemies 
of the United States. There are many inventions 
pertaining to photography which are of vital impor- 
tance to the War-Department. Photography has 
played a big part in the war up to the present time 
and promises to be of still greater importance. 


Speed in Forming a Judgment 


Sue: “How can you mistake a chow for a collie? 
Why, I can tell a ¢ show the minute I see one. 
He (a camera-expert): “‘I beat you—I can tell one 


in a second.” 
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WITH THE TRADE 








German Lenses 


AN examination of our advertising-pages of the period 
preceding the beginning of the present world-war, will 
show that the English-made lenses were conspicuous 
by their absence. The reason is difficult to find, 
unless that the English lens-makers relied too con- 
fidently upon their past reputation. The matter is 
referred to, editorially, in a recent Amateur 
Photographer and Photography. *““A correspondent, 
referring to a recent paragraph in these columns on 
the subject of German lenses, writes: ‘After all, there 
was some excuse for Sir Eric Geddes’s belief that pho- 
tographic lenses were a German product, for there is 
no getting away from the fact that in pre-war times 
the German makers, taken as a whole, advertised their 
goods far more extensively than the British makers. 
With one or two exceptions, the latter seemed content 
to rest on the laurels they acquired before the Hun- 
makers came along.’ There is no doubt that the finest 
advertisement of all is an appreciative user: and Brit- 
ish makers have always enjoyed this to the full, as the 
beautiful quality of their instruments deserved. At 
the same time, there is no doubt that some of them 
allowed their German competitors to beat them in the 
matter of publicity. The British makers of magnetos 
for motor-car use have organized themselves and are 
carrying on a joint campaign of advertising on a big 
scale; so that, when once the war is over and they are 
again in a position to supply, they will have a strong 
position, owing to maintained and increased goodwill. 
Every photographer i in the country, amateur or pro- 
fessional, should have had impressed upon him the 
fact that there is a great British lens-making industry, 
able and ready to provide him with the best of tools 
cd his work. It might even be carried so far that 

Cabinet Ministers in the future might have at least 
a suspicion of its existence. Every month’s delay in 
initiating it, increases the leeway that will have to 
be made up when trade once more becomes a thing 
to be sought for.” 
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A Folding Drying-Net 


A compact, collapsible drying-net has been placed 
on the English market. The employment of a net is 
the most satisfactory way to dry prints and enlarge- 
ments, and this method is coming rapidly into more 
general use. The drying-net consists of four strong 
canes joining at the ends, and machined muslin to 
stretch over the frame, the size of which, when as- 
sembled, is about 46 x 38 inches. Special advantages 
are that the frame is dismantled in a few seconds, and, 
when folded up, takes up no more room than an um- 
brella. The convenience of storing and keeping the 
drying-net clean is obvious. 

English workers, always eager and able to prepare 
home-made devices} adopted the idea of a drying-frame 
some time ago. Some utilize two old, large picture- 
frames, one larger than the other, across which a piece 
of fine muslin is stretched tightly. The larger one is 


then laid flat on a large table, with several full-sized 
sheets of blotting-paper between, and in close contact. 
The wet prints, from which the water has been drained, 








are then placed face down on the frame, followed by the 
smaller one, on top of which several sheets of blotting- 
paper are laid. A wide print-roller is then passed sev- 
eral times to and fro over the protected prints which 
will then be found to be surface-dry, and soon will be 
entirely dry. The method is an old one, in this coun- 
try, and is certainly efficacious. 


Hypo Expensive in England 


In an editorial reference to the present high prices 
of photographic supplies, we should have mentioned 
how fortunate American consumers are compared to 
the English. As an instance, hyposulphite of soda 
retails in this country at eight cents a pound—only 
three cents more than several years ago—and, by the 
keg (100 Ibs.), at five cents a pound. Last July, hypo 
was quoted at 84 shillings per ewt. (112 Ibs.), in Eng- 
land—at the rate of eighteen cents a pound; but by 
the pound, at retail, twenty-five cents or more. Other 
supplies—chemicals, porcelain trays, darkroom-lamps, 
etc.—are also higher, there, than in the United States. 


The Most Expensive Camera-lens in America 


A THIEF entered a well-known and successful com- 
mercial photo-studio, not far from Boston, U. S. 
several months ago, and stole a valuable camera-lens. 
The proprietor, appreciating the advertising-value of 
the occurrence, saw to it that the facts were reported 
in the daily press, and that the extent of the loss was 
not underestimated! In fact, he declared on the wit- 
ness-stand that the stolen lens (of American make 
was worth about $2,000, when in reality and at present 
war-prices its value is about $600! He ought to be 
in the class of war-profiteers who figure their gains at 
several hundred per cent! 


Tribute to Photo-Magazines 


THE salesman-in-chief of a very large store declares 
that his firm subscribed direct to all the principal papers 
dealing with the trades in which they were interested. 
After remaining in the various departments for two 
or three days the papers may be taken home by mem- 
bers of the staff. Careful observation revealed the 
fact that the most assiduous reader of the trade-papers 
made the most efficient assistant in the various shops. 


Substitutes for Dryplates 


Tue photographers in England are much disturbed 
over the growing scarcity of glass, and are agitating 
the adoption of suitable substitutes. Some suggest 
the return to paper stripping-film which was used so 
successfully with the first kodak, thirty years ago. 
Others advocate photo-coated paper, which ought to 
be feasible, for such an article is used extensively in 
X-ray work. Plates coated first with gelatine and 
then with emulsion—so that after the exposed plate 
has been developed, fixed and washed, the entire film 
can be stripped from the glass, and the latter recoated 

ought to solve the problem. 
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